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Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 


Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa 
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Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr 
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Editorial Secretary—Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Clerk—Gertrude de Clercq; 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W illiam. E. Chalmers. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, II]. 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 MeGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 





Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. W. G. Spencer. 

Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. > 

Secretary—Peter C, Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 

Western Secretary—George L. White, D. D., 313 W. Third St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 


Chairman—J. W. Baker. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. F. Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickles. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Home Mission Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. H. E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George W. Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Edu- 
cation Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur 
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and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, 
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LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York: Branches: 2328 So. MichiganAve., 
Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 216 Home Builders Building, Phoenix. 

California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S.—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 206 Patterson Bldg., Denv er, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 406 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg., a Moines,S. 

Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S 
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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. For what purpose did Dr. Ch’en 
Yu-gwan set apart one room in his new 
residence? 

2. How many baptisms were reported 
in Burma last year? 

3. What river is called “the Baptist 
River,” and why? 

4. Why did the farmers at Inkollu pre- 
pare for ‘‘a deluge of rain’’? 

5. Where was an R. A. chapter organ- 
ized on the first day of the New Year? 

6. Who was the first convert to Chris- 
tianity among the Kiowas? 

7. At what institution did 24 fine 
young people recently make decisions for 
Christ? 

8. Who is Luke Chan? 

g. What happened when the pastor of 
Reno Indian Church started taking col- 
lections? 

10. What station in Assam has 19 
Baptist churches with 9,905 members? 

11. When is C. W. C. Day? 

12. How much have the people of 
Burma already collected for Judson 
College? 

13. Who wanted a new name because 
“‘he has a new heart?” 

14. How many Bacone College stu- 
dents recently decided for definite Chris- 
tian life work? 

15. What happened in October in a 
village near Khargpur? 

16. What Baptist institution has stu- 
dents from 20 different states? 

17. What four missionaries have served 
in Burma 36 years? 

18. Who succeeded Miss Tapley as 
president of Spelman College? 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


_ For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February Ist, 4929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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Introducing the Reader to the March Issue 


that only two months remain of 
this fiscal vear, and that the receipts 
from the churches during this peri- 
od will tell how much of rejoicing 
there shall be on the mission fields 
of the denomination. There is a 
piece of good news which will be found on page 150, 
and we advise all readers to turn to that at once, since it 
really has an individual concern in it. It is not always 
possible to make one’s gift count twice, but in this 
instance it is. The indications are that the year will 
prove to be an encouraging one to those who are 
hoping for such an awakening among our people as will 
mean not simply holding on, but making a positive 
advance in the year to come. 

The issue has much of interest init. Mr. Baker shows 
what the missionary does in the Heart of South Indian 
Jungles, where life is primitive. Coe Hayne continues his 
remarkable story under the title Crow Teepee and Tem- 
ple, and one who would see the Spirit of God at work 
may find it here. Then we take a Troubled Journey 
up the Yangtse in China with Missionary Lovegren, 
and get some idea of what strange things a missionary 
has to do in an emergency. Mr. Nichols tells how the 
first pipe organ was built for the Karens and paid for 
by them. Mr. Stifler describes how he saw Christ in 
Bible Lands, where many would fail to see Him. 

The leading editorial is a review of a book, Changing 
Foreign Missions, that ought to be widely known. The 
Note and Comment section is especially full this month. 
The new and challenging offer made by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is stated by Dr. Bowler. It sounds a 
bugle call. We give more than usual space this month to 
the series of conferences—the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ences, the Home Missions Council, the Church Comity 
Conferences, the Federal Council meeting, and the 
Women’s Conferences. Some of these gatherings were 
of great significance, all of them considered subjects of 
importance to missions at home and abroad, and we 
have endeavored to keep our readers informed con- 
cerning the discussions and findings and their- import. 





Mr. King describes an experiment in Community Re- 
construction. Then there are Board of Missionary Coop- 


eration items, reviews of new books, an account of the 


Burma Conference, the story of a Community House 
and Task by Miss Adams of Boston, a sketch of the 
new president of Spelman College, Miss Read, tributes 
to Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin and other faithful servants 
of Christ who have fallen on sleep. Pages are given to 
news from the field and society affairs, and pages more 
to the vital phase of work represented by the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, with its live branches 
the R. A., W. W. G. and C..W. C. It is difficult to 
keep these exuberant organizations within space limits, 
but we are glad to stretch them all we can. Forum, 
Question Box, Puzzles—it would surprise you to see 
the piles of letters pouring in with answers, literally 
thousands, showing how carefully the magazine is read. 
Some readers are selfish, too, apparently. For one 
aggrieved minister’s wife writes: “When MissIons 
comes, my husband who has been watching for it, takes 
it immediately to his study, and I see no more of it or 
him until he has read it through, including the fourth 
cover.’ We wish three or four thousand other pastors 
were like that one. 

Looking over the bound volume of Misstons for 1927, 
even the Editor, who has seen each issue through the 
processes of editing, composition, proof-reading and 
make-up, is surprised at the variety and volume of the 
contents. With a world horizon, the range is equally 
world wide. What an interesting start the year had with 
the Log of the Baptist World Tour. Then as the months 
went on the mission fields were brought to the readers in 
articles and items that revealed the human drama and 
the gospel power. The denomination’s activities and 
plans were made known in a way to evoke interest and 
provoke to good works. Stories based on fact, bringing 
out the true romance of missions, pages on pages of 
pictures, each signifying something, carefully selected 
aids to devotion—well, when grouped in this solid book 
of 794 royal octavo pages, this is certainly a substantial 
return for a dollar outlay. We only wish that ten thou- 
sand non-subscribers might inspect the volume. 
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In the Heart of the South India Jungles 


ONGOLE SEPTEMBER SECTIONAL QUARTERLY MEETINGS 
BY REV. J. M. BAKER, D. D. 


Seals EPTEMBER is our busy month. It’s the 
ZN G3 twelfth part of the year, the four weeks 
iG pu of which are spent in four strategic centers 
Sy | of the thousand square miles of the Ongole 
Zi field. It so happens that in all these 

jj centers there are Government or private 
rest houses which can be occupied, and in 
addition there are shady trees where big gatherings 
can assemble with some protection from the sun. In 
April, Ongole invites the whole field with its 338,000 
people to come in with a gift to a great Harvest 
Festival. All the thousands do not accept, but from 
5,000 to 7,000 do come, and on an average 1,000 of them 
bring gifts. The July and December quarterlies, also 
held at Ongole, are smaller assemblies and more particu- 
larly for the workers. The September quarterlies held, 
as they are, in the heart of the jungles, make history so 
extremely unique and interesting that we have jotted 
down a few things under each center. 












CHEEMAKURTHI 


The pastor who served this church for many years 
was a powerful, virile man and a born leader. Although 
an outcast, he could hold a large audience of high caste 
people spellbound for hours with his deep voice hurling 
out like bullets unanswerable Christian precepts and warn- 
ings. For some unexplainable reason, however, he de- 
teriorated spiritually as he got older, and led his church 
into the same paths. At last the church forced his resig- 
nation and in five months he became ill and died. His 
body was rolled up in a mat and buried by a few visiting 
relatives. His church people refused to pay any last 
respects to a body whose soul had done them so much 
injury. 

The new pastor and his wife had bravely undertaken 
to bring the scattered flock together and-to establish a 
school for their children. In the meantime the two sons 





DR. J. M. BAKER AND A GROUP OF DEACONS AT ONGOLE 


of the preacher, who bore even more deplorable reputa- 
tions than their father, were said to have become drunk 
and paraded the village at midnight, flashing big knives 
with which they threatened all opposers. On a second 
repetition of the same stunt the hamlet gathered in force 
and beat the sons and broke in two places the leg of the 
older one. A long trial followed with the result that the 
sons escaped any penalty, but eight of the church people 
were sent-off to serve short terms in jail, and had just 
returned at the time of our quarterly meeting. 

A strong committee from among the workers gathered 
at this center, spent their spare time for the four days 
in helping the pastor and elders put the scattered parts 
of the church together and, through God’s blessing, there 
is now reason to believe that the smoking flax is quenched 
and that the church will again shine forth as a bright 
light. 

Chintha Jacob, a Christian teacher, had induced the 
Government to let him open a school in a non-Christian 
Mala hamlet of Cheemakurthi. Mr. Jacob is a beautiful 
singer of Telugu lyrics and evangelistic in spirit. In 
addition to his teaching he is a volunteer, working for 
his Master without any pay. This non-Christian ham- 





PREACHING IN A JUNGLE VILLAGE 


let invited us one evening to attend their school exer- 


cises. The fathers and mothers sat proudly and watched. 


their children work through a Christian program they 
had prepared remarkably well. They would look at 
us and then at their children in action. I sat looking 
at them more than at the children, for I was wondering 
how long they could resist such a wonderful Christian 
appeal which their own children were making to them. 
Most of them really did resist, but the next day one fine 
middle-aged man came boldly out in baptism. Next 
year, or even before, we have faith to believe that more 
will follow. 

On Sunday morning some of us went to Maddulur, a 
village ten miles south of Cheemakurthi, where a Mis- 
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sion Higher Elementary School has been established with 
a small boarding department attached. Here we have 
a matriculated, trained headmaster who is doing a splen- 
did work. The village Christians had built one school- 
house, but the school had so increased that the Govern- 
ment paid half the cost of a fine two-room building. 
One of our Ongole Christian contractors put up the 
building and as a gift to God he put in about $100 extra, 
without charge. There was waiting for us on this Sunday 
morning a fine, large and perfectly orderly congregation 
consisting of many castes and classes. All were very 
proud of their school and entered heartily into all the 
plans to make it win for itself fame. They volunteered 
to cut a large patch of cactus in front of their school. 

On Sunday afternoon at Cheemakurthi ten people 
were baptized at the close of a long meeting which was 
attended in large numbers by all castes. 

One of the outstanding addresses during the four days 
of meetings was made by Kavoori Samuel, the son of 
one of Dr. Clough’s old preachers. Samuel and his 
wife teach the school at Nalatur, and also serve the con- 
gregation as pastor and Biblewoman. They have one 
child. In the month of July a very malignant form of 
Asiatic cholera came down from the north and swept 
through a line of villages of which Nalatur was one. 
The Christian hamlet having the poorest water supply 
bore the brunt of the attack. From thirty houses, 
thirty people died in two weeks. Seven died in one day. 
Samuel begged his wife to take their child and go to 
her father’s village, but she refused to leave him or 
their people. She said, “We will all die together.” He 
sent in word to our Mission Hospital. Dr. Boggs, Miss 
Johnson and a volunteer staff went out in the Hospital 
car and found that Samuel’s people, well and sick, 
were wallowing unbelievably in the filth of this awful 
disease. They gave some clean clothes, injected salt 
solutions, held prayer meetings, and spent a day they 
will never forget, trying to help; but at night they had 
to return feeling defeated and despondent. The demon 
cholera was in such full possession that it seemed only 
God Himself could save the entire hamlet from annihil- 
ation. Samuel told in his address of how he went out 
into the fields and cried his heart out begging his Heav- 
enly Father to spare his people and his wife and child. 
He told of the awful agony which he suffered in seeing 
the dead and dying lying together, and in burying the 
dead bodies which came faster than they could dig 
the graves. 

For the first time in the history of cholera epidemics 
on this field, there came through Government agents 
large supplies of cholera vaccine. Nalatur was one of 
the first villages in which they gave wholesale injec- 
tions. Samuel’s insistence brought them to his rescue 
and in four days no more graves received their dead, and 
his people cleaned up and fumigated their hamlet and 
returned to normal life once more. Samuel urged all 
the many preachers and Biblewomen assembled to stand 
fearlessly with their people on the side of God and to 
trust Him to save them from their troubles. 


ADDANKI 


Just one week later another section of workers met 
in Addanki—a large center twenty-three miles north 
of Ongole. There were two days in which to take it 
easier after the strain of Cheemakurthi before plunging 
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into the affairs of the Addanki section. ‘Queen Lizzie” 
—the Ford motor-car given by the Sunday school of the 
First Baptist Church of Pasadena,—in fifty minutes 
took our office staff from Ongole to Addanki, which 
included the crossing of the Gundlakamma river at the 
ford where 2,222 were baptized in 1878. At Addanki we 
found all the force waiting to take the usual written 
quarterly examination. This examination is always 
held at every quarterly, including these sectional quar- 
terlies. 

The most inspiring address of this section’s quarterly 
was made by David, the one-legged pastor of the self- 
supporting independent church at Valaparla. David 
stood the first in his class at the seminary at Ramapa- 
tam, where he graduated two years ago. He had not 
gone through any experiences such as Samuel, but since 
he began his pastorate at Valaparla his school has rapidly 
increased in size and efficiency, and he has won an 
enviable place in the hearts of his own church people 
and of others as well. His address was inspirational 
along the line of choosing the Lord’s work and then 
feeling sure that a blessing would follow faithful service. 

In this section we found that six volunteer workers, 
four among the Mala and two among the Madigas, had 
sprung up. The Malas are mostly non-Christians in 
this section of our field. Two of the four Malas were 
teachers of Government schools. One of them brought 
all his schoolchildren twice to the meetings. His village 
was five miles to the north. One was a clerk in the sub-. 
Registrar’s office of the Government. He was employed 
on a good salary. He and his wife both gave all their 
spare time to a large non-Christian Mala hamlet of 
Addanki. Eight were baptized from that hamlet dur- 
ing the meetings. Of the two Madiga volunteers one 
was the husband of our teacher at Jarlapalem. He had 
studied at Ongole for a few months and is now rendering 
great help to his wife who has a large school of all castes. 
The other volunteer was a teacher-manager of a Gov- 
ernment-aided school in a very backward village. Next 
year we look forward to some harvest there. 

One evening a few of the workers worshipped with 
the Timmayapalem independent church. Their church 
building was so very white and clean, and the way the 
men, women and children came and sat down was so 
very reverential, that it impressed all visitors. When 
even the women and children began to take part in 
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INTERIOR OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT ONGOLE SHOWING 
THE PLATFORM AND PULPIT 


special songs, in the saying of Bible verses and answer- 
ing of questions, the impression was more profound. 
I have never seen in any American church so much un- 
conscious reverence and such a natural blending of all 
ages taking part. We were all brought close to the Lord as 
we sat in worship with this far-off Indian jungle church. 

The pastor was so different from the old man who 
was at Cheemakurthi. He conducted the part-taking, 
in a natural but dignified way. The people looked upon 
him as a loving father and friend. Although possessing 
only a primary education he has by far the best church 
or congregation in the Ongole field. Such a church 
helps the whole field, for it shows every congregation 
and all workers the possibilities of their own people. It 
does little good to tell our Indian people how Americans 
do, but when they see their own people reaching an ideal 
it does much good. 

On Sunday afternoon Dr. Curtis of Donakonda spoke 
twice to about 1,500 people representing all castes who 
had come to our camp. They listened very attentively 
to his beautiful and eloquent Telugu presentation. After 
finishing he called it a “great big, friendly crowd.” 
After the service! forty-eight were baptized in the Gund- 
lakamma River. It is called the “ Baptist river” because 
it flows through many of our Baptist mission fields. 
I dare say no river in the world has furnished a baptistry 
for so many believers joining the church. In the eve- 
ning a Komati School Deputy Inspector gave a splendid 
lantern lecture at our camp to 2,000 people on the sub- 
ject of “Care of the body.” 

Monday’s sessions, in which Dr. Curtis again spoke, 
closed this quarterly. On this last day several new 
schools were opened through qualified teachers who 
came forward offering their services. The workers 
at about 4 p. m. left for their respective villages feeling 
that never before had they cause for so much hope and 
courage. A few had been disciplined for inferior service, 
but no word of protest was offered by any one. The 
whole spirit of the group was to do better and not to 
complain. 


INKOLLU 


The cross country journey of eighteen miles from 
Addanki to Inkollu was full of terrible shocks and sur- 
prises for “Queen Lizzie Ford.” On the way we had 
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a fellowship halt at Kopperapad, where the congrega- 
tion had just built a fine tiled chapel, and where they 
were planning to establish an independent church. 
The organization has been delayed because of one influ- 
ential member who headed a party quarrel. His timely 
death has brought the people together, making it now 
possible to have a real church. 

Shortly after we arrived at Inkollu with our carts 
and motor-car, reports began to come in from the big 
farmers that they were preparing for a deluge of rain. 
For, they said, ‘the missionary always brings the rain.” 
At first we smiled but soon the rain actually did come 
in torrents. The sticky, black gumbo soil became a sea 
of mucilage dropped down by the rain god. 

It was a gladsome thing to have rain come for a famine 
stricken country, but it was embarrassing for us who 
were expecting great gatherings of people. Also Bishop 
F, E. Warne and Superintendent J. J. Kingham of the 
Methodist Mission were coming 200 miles just to be 
present on Sunday. Inkollu is twelve miles from the 
nearest railroad station, and to get the visitors to In- 
kollu seemed a feat of engineering of no mean propor- 
tions, due to the fact that Inkollu is only fifteen miles 
from the sea and is a place where miles of drainage chan- 
nels converge and form raging torrents. 

In a kind of wavering faith we went ahead with the 
preparations. Sunday morning in sheets of rain the 
guests were met by various conveyances in relays and 
safely brought into camp. At noon, however, the sky 
cleared and the sun came out. By 2.30 the people began 
to come from all directions, and in half an hour 1,500 
people were seated in a specially prepared gravelly place 
lent us by an Indian commercial company. Before 3.30 
between 1,800 and 2,000 people made up the fine audi- 
ence which became lost to the world as it listened to an 
attractive program. As a part of the program Bishop 
Warne gave them a ten minute address in Hindustani 
and Superintendent Kingham talked about as long in 
the Tamil language. These addresses were briefly inter- 
preted into Telugu and made a profound impression be- 
cause of the personality of the speakers, and the fact 
that they had come a long distance to see the people. 

At the close of the service forty were baptized in a 
reservoir which the rains had furnished. At the Lord’s 
Supper following, the two guests and the head of an 
English company joined in participation. This made a. 
great impression not only on our Telugu Christians 
but on a large company of Hindus and Mohammedans 
who were silently watching. 

After dinner we were carried two miles through the 
mud to the nearest Christian hamlet, where the people 
had built their own chapel and were entirely supporting 
their teacher and also their preacher. A fine service in 
which all classes took part was followed by a collection. 
This amounted to $2.00, or 13 days wages for one man, 

No sooner had we returned to our camp than the rain 
began to fall heavily and continued through the night. 
It was another engineering feat to get the guests back 
to the station early on Monday morning. Happily, at 
about 9.00 the rain stopped and our workers and near- 
village elders were able to continue their discussions and 
deliberations. Some of the most difficult cases of near 
congregations were as follows: 

Two educated Christian women had been teaching for 
three years at Vidapalapad, a Caste Girls’ School. They 
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had been given a suitable building by the father of one 
of their school girls. The people had waived any caste 
feeling they may have had and the school was a bright 
light in the midst of darkness. Both the school and 
the teachers were entirely self-supporting so far as mis- 
sion funds are concerned. As is often the case in India, 
together with success come deadly enemies who seek to 
overthrow. The women had been beaten by these ene- 
mies and the school driven away. The women had, how- 
ever, reassembled the school and begun over again. 
Some caste converts were sent to the village and were 
able to render good service to the school and to comfort 


the women. The assembly at Inkollu united in prayer- 


to the Master to bless the teachers and their school. 

Two large Christian hamlets within four miles of this 
camp had done well until their people had. become 
divided by party .differences. .Much @ffort had previ- 
ously been spent by committees in each of these small 
hamlets to unite the warring factions, but little -had 
been accomplished. Both hamlets were naturally strong 
and were ready to build good chapels and maintain good 
schools, but the fatal quarrels had held these blessings 
back. Very strong committees visited these hamlets 
and in both complete reconciliations were effected and 
initial steps were taken to begin the erection of chapels 
and reestablish good schools. 

The influence of the Santharavur congregation has been 
great in this locality. They are just completing the Man- 
galore tile roof of a thousand-dollar chapel—all built with 
Indian money. They request that at the time of its dedi- 
cation they may be set aside as an independent church. 

Throughout all day Monday no rain came and the 
workers were able to hold all their services and to dis- 
perse. The problem then had to be solved as to how 
it was going to be possible to get our motor-car and ox 
carts across the country mud roads to the Ongole high- 
way. That night unfortunately heavy rain came again 
and up to this writing the motor-car, touring carts and 
paraphernalia all remain in Inkollu, to be taken out 
after the mud at least partially dries up. On Monday 
night through the rain we managed to get some of our 
possessions and ourselves to the rail station twelve miles 
away. One deep wide water channel was negotiated in 
the dead of the black night by an improvised barrel raft. 


TANGUTUR 


This outstation is eleven miles south of Ongole, and 
being on the railroad was easily made; but another tour- 
ing outfit and touring servant had to be improvised to 
replace that left in Inkollu. Here the soil is of a different 
kind and no great inconvenience is occasioned by rain. 
An entirely different set of workers, numbering 70, 
gathered early on Friday morning and the camp meet- 
ings began. Quite a number of volunteer workers were 
also present. All were happy because it was thought 
the rains which were still continuing intermittently 
would end the famine conditions. 

The son of the late Government District Surgeon 
of Nellore, a Naidu by caste, left his accountant desk 
for the week end and came to assist in the meetings. 
He was liquid fire for God. His sanskrit poetical quo- 
tations mixed with Telugu explanations were like live 
steam escaping from a boiler. His sermon made a deep 
impression on a large Sunday afternoon crowd of all 
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CONGREGATION ASSEMBLED IN THE BAPTIST cHuKGPAT ONGOLE 
castes. Five were baptized after the service, making 
a total of 112 baptisms during the four sectional quar- 
terlies. Some of the outstanding events were: 

Nurse Leah had finished her course at the Clough 
Memorial Hospital three months before and sought to be 
a teacher in the village as well as to do midwifery. She 
came in to the quarterly meeting at Tangutur with the 
other teachers. While here a very difficult case was 
brought to her from one of the hamlets. She was 
able to save the life of the woman who was in great suf- 
fering. She reports similar cases in Marlapad, the 
village where she is teaching. 

Near our camp here the Government has two long 
lines of police dwelling-houses. There is only one 
Christian family among all that number. He came and 
gave $2.00 as his offering, which was more than 1-12 of 
his month’s salary. His wife has conducted for two 
years a self-supporting school in a nearby hamlet. and 
has a fine Sunday school connected with it. This police- 
man was an orphan boy years ago at Ongole and studied 
up to the sixth standard. His wife was one of the On- 
gole boarding-school girls. He says that every house 
in the lines gives him and his wife fine fellowship. 

The congregation at Alakurapad placed before the 
Mission Church two petitions. One was for permission 
to build a tiled chapel-schoolhouse and receive the usual 
help from the chapel fund, and the other was to be set 
aside as an independent church. This is a distinct ad- 
vance movement for that congregation. 

Sunday evening a service was held on the mai dan in 
the heart of the village. Many times meetings have 
been held here, but more or less disturbance has resulted 
from objecting Hindus. This time, for ninety minutes, 
a great crowd sat on the ground, although it was damp 
from the rains, and listened without any opposing re- 
marks; and when it was time for the service to close they 
were loath to go back to their homes. 

The Tangutur quarterly closed on the evening of 
September 26th. Our touring preachers and office staff 
who had lent an immense amount of life to all the four 
sectional quarterlies, beginning with Cheemakurthi on 
September 2, were tired but very happy as bound for 
Ongole we crowded into the coach of the Madras Rail- 
way passenger. These four wonderful weeks of close 
touch with the village leaders and church people mean 
advance along the whole front. 
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FIRST CAMP MEETING OF LODGE GRASS CHURCH. MR. AND MRS. PETZOLDT IN REAR CENTER, WITH LITTLE GENEVIEVE 


Crow Teepee and Temple 
THE STORY OF THE CROW INDIAN AND THE GOSPEL 
BY COE HAYNE 


Part II 
THE GOSPEL ALSO FOR THE CROW 


In 1901, before Northern Baptists, through the Home 
Mission Societies, extended their missionary work to 
include the Crow Reservation, the name of William A. 
Petzoldt was spoken in the councils of the Crow. The 
young minister from Sheridan, Wyoming, had camped on 
the Little Big Horn with Coffeen, Indian trader and old- 
time friend of the Crow, and had taken many pictures 
in the Crow Indian villages. Mr. Coffeen had come to 
the Reservation many times before to purchase beaded 
moccasins, war bonnets, and other articles of Indian 
craftsmanship. Coffeen and Petzoldt had talked to them 
as friends talk. But as Indians do not depend upon 
what the lips say when they make up their minds about 
a white man, so in this case they watched Mr. Petzoldt 
closely. Before he left they counted him as their friend. 
They kept in mind the questions he had asked them 
about their tribal life. ‘Do you have any churches?”’ the 
minister had inquired. “Not here,” they had said. They 
had no interest in churches at that time. They were 
not consciously in need of the religion professed by the 
white man. On the bank of the Little Big Horn, near 
Lodge Grass, a gospel service was held that summer 
before the white men broke camp. Then the two white 
men went away together as they had come. 

The Indian sign for the Government boarding-school 
at Crow Agency was not a pretty one. No matter how 
well the Government managed its school, the Indians 
called it the ‘‘weaning pen.” A few Indian mothers, old 


women now, will tell you that they were compelled to 
give up children scarcely five years of age to be enrolled 
in that school. 

While the Crow mothers brooded, the old men met in 
council. Something had to be done about securing a 
school nearby so that the children could be kept at 
home. The Crow knew that on other Reservations 
missionaries had come to conduct elementary schools. 
Why could they not have such schools? They resolved 
to send a delegation to Sheridan to hold a council with 
the young minister who had become their friend. Con- 
sequently the first council held by representatives of the 
Crow Indians with Baptists, opening the way for the 
coming of missionaries to the Absarokee, met in the 
Baptist parsonage in Sheridan, Wyoming, in 1902. In 
June of the following year, as the result of the meeting in 
Sheridan, another council was held which our home 
mission workers refer to as ‘The Council with the 
Crows.” The council in Sheridan is remembered by the 
surviving Crow leaders as ‘The Council with the 
Petzoldts,”’ Present at that first council were Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, Chief Medicine Crow, Scolds the 
Bear, Shows A Fish, White Arm, Bread, Grey Bull, 
Wolf Lies Down and Good Luck. George Hill, a former 
Carlisle student, acted as interpreter. (It is of interest 
to know that at the present time, over twenty-five years 
after the council at the Sheridan Baptist parsonage, 
this faithful Christian Indian continues to serve as an 
interpreter for our missionaries at Lodge Grass.) 

Mr. Petzoldt told the Indians, in answer to their plea 
for a school at Lodge Grass, that he would convey their 
wishes to the Baptist Home Mission secretaries, national 
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and district. As a result of the-interest created by much 
correspondence, a council was held at Lodge Grass, 
Montana, in June, 1903. This meeting, one of the high 
points in the history of Christian missions in America, 
was attended by Dr. E. E. Chivers, field secretary of the 
Home Mission Society; Dr. C. A. Wooddy, general 
superintendent of missions for the Pacific Coast Division; 
Dr. Bruce Kinney, general missionary for Wyoming and 
Utah (now director of Indian work); Rev. W. A. Pet- 
zoldt and Herbert A. Coffeen of Sheridan, composing the 
white delegation; representing the Crow Nation were 
Medicine Crow, head. chief at Lodge Grass, White Arm, 
Wolf Lies Down, Shows A Fish, Grey Bull, Scolds the 
Bear, One Goose, One Star, Bull Goes Hunting, and a 
dozen or more other leading men of the tribe. The 
council was conducted with true Indian decorum. Dr. 
Chivers’ report of the historic meeting follows in part: 


After the pipe of peace had been passed around and smoked 
with due solemnity, and a statement had been made by the 
field secretary and his associates as to the object of the council, 
the conference began. Each of the chiefs in turn stepped into 
the center of the circle, shook hands with the visitors, and 
after a few moments of dignified silence, addressed first his 
own people and then the stranger-guests, giving his views as 
to the desirability of a mission. 

It was evident that the ruling desire of the Indians was to 
obtain a school at Lodge Grass. Under existing arrangements 
their children are taken at an early age to the government 
schools at the agency, some twenty or twenty-five miles away, 
or are placed in the Roman Catholic school, equally distant. 
The opportunities of the parents to see their children are thus 
few. The girls are not allowed to return until they are eighteen 
years of age. This is to safeguard them from the risks to 
which they would be exposed by reason of prevalent im- 
morality. Yet the system leaves the homes of the people 
without the comfort and joy that come from the presence 
of the young folk. 

It was somewhat difficult to make them understand that the 
first business of our Society is the preaching of the gospel, 
and that it would not be possible for us to assume full charge 
of the education of their children. As a compromise it was 
suggested that we might send among them a teacher as well 
as a missionary, who might instruct the younger children in a 
day school until it became wise or necessary to send them to 
the agency school. This would keep them at home for several 
years longer than under the present system, and would bring 
the uplifting influences of the school to bear directly and daily 
upon the home. 





WINTER BAPTISMAL SCENE, PRYOR INDIAN MISSION FIELD, 
MONTANA. MR. PETZOLDT IN STREAM; JOHN FROST ON BANK 
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GRAVES OF CEDRIC PETZOLDT IN FENCE, AND GROSE RIDES 
THE WHITE HIPPED HORSE, STONE AT LEFT 


It was interesting to follow the discussion. Even as it came 
to us filtered through an interpreter, it indicated mental 
grasp and shrewdness. Some were unwilling to accept any 
half-way measures, and wanted all or nothing. To break the 
force of their opposition, the question was put: “Suppose one 
of you were very hungry, so hungry that it would take a 
whole loaf of bread to satisfy your hunger, and a big piece of 
meat, too; and there was only a little bread and a little bit 
of meat, would you go hungry, or would you take the little?” 
At this there was a chorus of grunts, “ugh,” “ugh,” from the 
older men, who were quick to see the point, and glad to have 
the opposition silenced. 

Others feared that the coming of a missionary would im- 
pose unwelcome restraint, and put an end to their games and 
dances. They in turn were reminded that if a missionary 
came, he would come not as a policeman to take them by the 
collar and say, “You must!” but as a friend and brother who 
wanted to help them to a better, sweeter, purer, stronger 
life. Surely they wanted to know and to do what was best for 
their nation! This again was greeted with a chorus of grunts. 
From each of the chiefs came a deep guttural “ugh, ugh,” of 
assent, while over their stolid faces passed a smile of satis- 
faction at the discomfiture of the opposition. 

For five hours or more the speech-making went on, with 
marked division of opinion. At times the older men looked 
grave and troubled. They were evidently anxious to send a 
united message to the “big chiefs” in New York. They said 
that the younger men were foolish, but would know more by 
and by. The first session of the council closed without agree- 
ment, and arrangement was made for a second meeting. At 
the breaking up of the first session, Medicine Crow, chief of 
the tribe, and Wolf Lies Down, a prominent leader, wishing 
to show their visitor from New York some token of appre- 
ciation and respect, stooped down, untied their beaded moc- 
casins, and handing them to him, walked home barefoot 
before their people. 

The second session of the council, held in the house of 
White Arm, lasted until after midnight, but closed without 
full agreement. On the following day, however, there was a 
great scurrying to and fro through the encampment, and a 
message was sent asking that the missionary and teacher be 
sent without delay, and pledging to help in every possible 
way, even though they could have only a little school. They 
begged the secretary, however, to see the ‘Great Father’’ in 
Washington, and plead with him that they might have their 
children all the time. 
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The Indian agent, who was consulted, expressed his hearty 
approval of the plans suggested, and his earnest hope that a 
mission and school might be established at Lodge Grass, 
which he desired as the most desirable location. Fully 500 
Crows are within easy reach of *tifig.station. The Indians 
expressed their readiness to assist in the-erection of a mission 
house, and the Government agent thought:there would be no 
difficulty in securing an allotment of land for the purpose. 


Dr. Chivers in this great emergency ‘expressed the 
hope that the man divinely called-to undertake the 
difficult task of establishing a new work among the 
Crow had been found. When Dr:Chivers returned to 


New York he frankfy avowed his conviction that Mr. 
Petzoldt .would Trade the cal]-by; sending: to him 
the commission of The’Ameriecan* Baptist Home Mission 
Society. duly authorized. He accepted the appointment 
whieh he: had declined when the project was first laid 
before him. It took considerable grace and heroism to 
leave the growing pastorate at Sheridan. “The church 
was devoted to the consecrated young pastor and his 
family, consisting of wife and two little children,” wrote 
Dr. Grose in that early day of Crow mission beginnings. 
“The home was comfortable, and there was in this 
pastorate everything that a good man and minister could 
ask in the way of opportunity, hard work with steady 
returns, growth and enjoyment. A man of large heart, 
with the compassion of the Master, this good minister 
of Jesus Christ became much interested in this tribe of 
Indians. He felt their wrongs, and their helplessness 
appealed to his sense of chivalry.” 

The ministry of Mr. and Mrs. Petzoldt among the 
Crow began at Lodge Grass in December, 1903. The 
only other Protestant pastor on the reservation was 
Missionary Burgess of the Congregational Board, at 
Crow Agency, where Rev. C. A. Bentley is now the 
missionary appointee of the Home Mission Society. 

It had been planned that pending the completion of a 
residence for the missionary’s family, Mrs. Petzoldt 
would remain in Sheridan with the two children. The 
keen-witted and generous-hearted White Arm broke up 
this plan. ‘The loneliness of the missionary did not escape 
him. He and his wife went back to the primitive method 
of living in a tent—in the cold of winter at that—and 
welcomed the Petzoldt family into the house they had 
vacated—an example of Indian hospitality that should 
be kept fresh in memory as long as home missions re- 
mains as one of the objectives of our organized church life. 

It has been said that the Crow did not ask for the 
gospel; they wanted schools. But the coming of the 
Petzoldts meant the coming of the gospel to Lodge Grass, 
as in time these missionaries revealed to the Crow that they 
were in possession of something very much to be desired. 

A trip in December, 1903, to the Wolf Mountains with 
the Lodge Grass Indians, for logs with which to build the 
mission buildings, was an early test for Mr. Petzoldt. 
He was not inured to the rigors of camp life in the dead 
of winter. He slept in White Arm’s teepee during the 
five weeks spent in the mountains. There were thirty- 
two teams employed by the Indians in this volunteer 
service—a huge logging bee in which Pretty Enemy, a 
squaw, excelled all others in the felling of trees. The snow 
was deep, the thermometer often registering zero weather 
and lower. Three days were spent in scouting before a 
suitable place to cut the straight pines was found. Roads 
had to be built in some of the mountain draws for the 
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loaded sleds. To avoid the steeper slopes, two bridges 
were built across ravines. 

Every night the Indians would gather and ask the 
missionary to give “Jesus Talks.” No tent was large 
enough to hold all the Indians, so that the services took 
on the form of group meetings. 

When the Petzoldts took up their residence at Lodge 
Grass there were no roads, no bridges, no town, no 
schools, no white people except a few Government 
people and Indian traders. There was one small store 
near the junction of Lodge Grass Creek and the Little 
Big Horn. Neither butter, milk nor eggs were procurable 
locally the first year. 

Before the passing of the winter of 1903-04, Cedric, the 
younger child of Mr. and Mrs. Petzoldt, died. Beneath 
the soil in an unused part of the mission compound the 
little body was laid to rest in a grave dug by a group of 
cowboys who had ridden in to express their sympathy. 
This burial, combined with other influences, marked the 
beginning of the abandonment by the Crow Indians of 
the practice of placing the bodies of the departed on 
scaffolds, in trees, or among the rocks on the mountain 
slopes. They asked the missionaries for permission to 
bury their children in plots of ground near the small 
grave of Cedric, the “Jesus baby.” ‘The stone nearest 
the tablet erected by the Indians “In Memory of Little 
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WHITE ARM, PRETTY SHELL AND PRETTY BEADS AS THE 
EDITOR OF MISSIONS FIRST MET THEM 


Cedric” is the one placed as a memorial to an Indian 
baby, Grose Rides the White Hipped Horse, named 
after the editor of MIssIons. 

The first Christmas message for the Crow at Lodge 
Grass was spoken by Mr. Petzoldt in a big camp on an 
island near Bull Weasel’s allotment. An old-time dance 
was in progress when Mr. Petzoldt requested a hearing 
for the Christmas message. The chiefs conferred and 
then decided to give the missionary an opportunity to 
speak if he would not be long. He had scarcely finished 
his closing prayer when the rhythmic beating of the tom- 
toms began, and the painted Indians fell into the swing 
of one of their pagan tribal dances. 

The formal opening and dedication of the chapel, 
manse and schoolhouse occurred in September, 1904. 
The first Indian Baptist church, consisting of five mem- 
bers (Mr. and Mrs. Petzoldt, White Arm, his wife, 
Pretty Shell, and Pretty Enemy), was organized in 
November, 1905. 

Strong opposition from the dance element among the 
Crow developed from the beginning, and came to a 
head when One Star, a persistent reactionary, led a 
delegation of twenty-five Indians to the chapel on the 
Little Big Horn one Sunday morning. The building was 
crowded to overflowing, as One Star had broadcast a 
threat that he was going to “tear the Jesus Road up by 
the roots and throw it away.” At the close of the service, 
Horse that Whinners, a member of One Star’s band, 
stood at the exit and commanded the people to sit down, 
saying that no one would be permitted to leave the room. 
Mr. Petzoldt ordered otherwise. He told the Indians 
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that anyone who desired to leave could do so; but that 
he also would be glad to hear any complaint that One 
Star or other Indians desired to present in an orderly 
way. One Star stated that Mr. Petzoldt was breaking 
up the old Indian dances, but in answer to a question 
could name no occasion when the missionary had invaded 
a dance for the purpose of denouncing it. Shows A Fish 
then called for volunteers to cross the room and stand 
with him beside the missionary as a token of their en- 
dorsement of what the missionaries were trying to do 
for the Crow. A score of the most influential Indians at 
Lodge Grass took this opportunity to declare themselves 
in accord with the Christian workers, and finally One 
Star found himself in a small minority. For many years 
One Star remained actively hostile, but happily his 
opposition now has given place to whole-hearted enlist- 
ment in Christian service, in full membership. He loves 


‘the fellowship afforded by the Crow church at Lodge 


Grass, and is often asked by the missionaries to speak in 
public. In nearly all of his addresses he refers regretfully 
to those days when he was actively opposed to any 
influence that caused the Crow to forsake the old ways 
of the red man. He pleads with the young people to 
prepare themselves for Christian leadership so that they 
may continue the work begun by the white missionaries. 

One of the young braves who followed Wraps Up His 
Tail in the short-lived uprising of the Crow in the early 
80’s was Bird Well Known. The leader killed, Bird Well 
Known was captured and imprisoned. Released on 
parole, he returned to the reservation to become in later 
years a flaming evangelist under the direction of Mr. 
Petzoldt. His conversion occurred one night in mid- 
winter while a prolonged snowstorm was in progress. 
He had traveled with his wife from the Big Horn district 
to Lodge Grass, a distance of forty miles, to hear the 
“Jesus Story.” We have the story as Mr. Petzoldt tells it: 

“He asked us to start at the beginning and tell him all 
about it. He and his wife came into our home, and we 
spent some time in going over the story of the Cross. 
We then knelt in prayer, and they gave their hearts to 
Jesus Christ. 

“From the very beginning the transformation, that 
afterwards proved so wonderful, was apparent. In quite 
a visible fashion the old things began to pass away and 
all things became new. He proved to be one of the 
sunniest tempered, most even dispositioned, dependable, 
four-square fellows it has ever been our privilege to know. 
He was soon afterwards appointed by our Home Mission 
Society as one of our active mission workers, and by his 
quiet way and luminous life he led one after another of 
the Crows into the Jesus Road, including a Carlisle 
graduate who is one of our best Crow workers. We bap- 
tized 20 Indians on the Pryor field at one time, and they 
were almost all the fruitage and harvest of this man’s 
faithful seed-sowing. 

“He got up in service one Sunday and said: ‘I have 
thrown away my old life, and my old heart. I have a new 
life, and God has given me a new heart. Now, why 
cannot I throw away my old name, and have a new 
name, as I have a new heart?’ So they talked it over, and 
the old name Bird Well Known was thrown away, and 
the new name, Whitemouth, was given him, by which 
name he was afterwards known.” 

The first baptismal service at Pryor was held for 
twenty-one adult Crow Indians. Mr. Petzoldt was in 
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PRETTY ENEMY EXCELLED ALL THE INDIAN MEN AS A WOOD CHOPPER 


the water over an hour in the month of November. The 
banks of the Pryor River were so steep that the candi- 
dates could not descend to the water at the point where 
a pool was located deep enough in which to baptize. 
They were obliged to wade up stream a long distance. 
Whitemouth lived five years after his- conversion to 
preach the gospel of Jesus at Big Horn and Pryor. Those 
of his fellow tribesmen who mocked and ridiculed him at 
first, learned to love him for what he was, a truly great 
“Jesus Road man.” 

“He different now,” said one old chief. ‘“‘Whitemouth, 
he used to be bad man, drink, curse, steal other men’s 
wives, treat his squaw bad, but now he do no such 
things. We want to be different. We want to be like 
Whitemouth. He love his squaw and she love him. We 
want our squaws love us. Whitemouth says it is the 
Jesus Road.” 

Baptist work on the Crow Reservation, beginning with 
the station at Lodge Grass, has during the years grown 
steadily. From time to time other stations were opened, 
and later three mission stations were taken over from the 
Congregationalists, making a present total of seven 
stations with seven appointed missionaries. The work 
among the Crow is the only mission work carried on by 
Baptists among all the tribes of the Northwest. 

Early in 1928 will occur the dedication of a thoroughly 





up-to-date meeting house and neighborhood center at 
Lodge Grass as a memorial to Dr. E. E. Chivers, and a 


testimonial of the missionary enterprise of Mr. and Mrs. ~ 


Petzoldt. Due to unusual features connected with its 
equipment, coupled with its location on a transconti- 
nental automobile highway and main line of a trans- 
continental railroad, it bids fair to become one of the 
best known Indian mission stations in the Indian service. 
In this year of our Lord, 1928, occurs the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Mr. Petzoldt’s appointment. During 
October, 1927, many Baptist audiences in West Virginia, 
Vermont, and New York, had the privilege of hearing 
him tell portions of the story of the development of 
the Crow work under his ministry and that of Mrs. 
Petzoldt, Rev. C. A. Bentley, Rev. John Frost and the 
devoted missionaries of the Woman’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society. (Read the report of Mr. Petzoldt’s 
Vermont itinerary in December, 1927, Mrsstons. 
Some day the whole story of the coming of the gospel 
to the Crow may be written by the hand of one who 
knows that story well. It will be another revelation of the 
amazing love of Jesus, our Lord. For present purposes 
it is enough to know that for young and old the Jesus 
Road was made plain in the land of the Crow. Next 
month, Missions will contain the story of the way Red 
Neck, a Crow by adoption, found and followed that way. 
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A Troubled Journey Up the Yangtse 


BY L. A. LOVEGREN OF KIATING, WEST CHINA 


A STORY FOR THE ROYAL AMBASSADORS AND ALL OTHER READERS WHO 
LOVE COURAGE AND FEARLESS FACING OF DANGER 






RY ‘aC EFORE I left Shanghai, I had heard reports 
tA G3] that conditions at Ichang were anything 
gy but what they should be. When we reached 
ie there we found that things were not as bad 
“S@i as they had been, but they were not al- 
yA\ together good. It is still somewhat risky 
=! to go on a small boat from a ship to the 
shore or vice versa after dark. The reports of the con- 
ditions above Ichang and below Wushan were not par- 
ticularly encouraging, but we expected to make Wushan 
the first day, and therefore to have no special trouble 
except Leing fired on a few times. I suppose you know 
that these ships have armor-plate around the bridge, so 
we go on the bridge if we are fired on. 

There was a ship, the Shu Hun, that started a bit 
ahead of us. We caught up with her at the Hsin Tan 
rapid, thirty-nine miles above Ichang. She went up 
the north bank of the river while we went up the south 
bank. This rapid is a double one, the upper one being 
the worst on the river below Suifu in extreme low water, 
but it is not now strong. Between the two rapids we 
noticed that the Shu Hun was veering over to our side 
of the river. Our captain gave a whistle signal, but she 
came over close to the south bank. There we were, with 
the rocks on our left side and the Sha Hun on our right. 
She came clcser, and the only way we could avoid the 
rocks was to let the two ships come together, side by 
side. It was soon apparent that we stood a good chance 
of being forced onto the sharp rocks that were less than 
thirty feet away, so full speed ahead was ordered and we 
pulled away from the Shu Hun and just got clear. We 
tore some things loose from her and did a bit of damage 
to our ship, but neither ship was hurt below the water 
line. One man was killed on the other ship, and I heard 
at Wanhsien that two others were injured. 

It would seem that this was enough trouble for one 
day, but at about 4.00 o’clock the captain dropped 
anchor because we were at the lower entrance of the 
Wushan Gorge, which is about thirty miles long. There 
are no good anchorages in it, and what ones are there 
are robLer nests. It is too dangerous to try to run the 
steamer after dark. Soon after we got there we were 
visited by robbers. They first asked us for a paper which 
would show that we had paid the robber squeeze tefore 
we left Ichang. We had no such paper so they demanded 
$10,0C0. They took the captain, a French passenger and 
a Chinese passenger ashore, besides the chief pilot, the 
compradore and six members of the crew. They were 
after guns. We told them that we had none, but they 
would not kelieve that the captain had none, so they 
ransacked his room and the dining room adjoining it. 
They found no guns, but they picked up whatever suited 
their fancy. I got a total of perhaps one hour of sleep 
during the night. It was rather necessary for me to be 
up and dressed when they came on board so I could talk 
to them, as I was able to jolly them out of looting our 









rooms. As far as I have been able to make out, my total 
losses directly from the robbery were one tube of tooth- 
paste and my best sun-glasses. On the last visit of the 
robbers for loot their leader came and gave them fits for 
coming up on our deck. 

When the robbers first took the people ashore their 
demand was for $10,000. On a later visit they said they 
would release the men for $2,000. We protested that 
there was not that much money on the boat. We were 
then told that a payment of $1,000 actual silver would 
do the trick. However, there was not enough actual 
silver on the ship. Then it occurred to me that perhaps 
they would take a Shanghai check, so I asked the other 
American on the boat if he had some four or five hundred 
available in his Shanghai bank, and if so if I had his 
permission to suggest that a moderate check might be 
available to supplement the silver on the ship. He agreed 
to this, and the idea was also agreeable to the robbers, 
after they understood that his bank was one of the largest 
and best known in Shanghai and’ that they could sell the 
check at Wanhsien. The total silver on the ship, some 
$700, was given to the robbers with the understanding 
that when they brought the captain and the others back 
they should receive the check for $500. This was be- 
tween 8.00 and 9.00 in the evening. We thought they 
would soon return with the captives, and the food and 
warm clothes that had been prepared were not sent. © 
However, we waited and waited for them, and we began 
to be more and more worried. At supper time I tried to 
eat, but quit with one bowl of soup and half an apple. 
At 1.00 o’clock a boat brought a letter from the captain 
asking us to see about getting ransom money from 
Ichang. We were told that they still wanted $10,000. 
Soon after 3.00 o’clock they brought back the pilot, 
compradore and memters of the crew. We talked the 
matter over and decided to take the steamer up to 
Wushan without the permission of the captain, and we 
had written a letter telling him of our decision and were 
just finishing it when a boat came alongside, and this 
time the remaining people from the ship were returned 
to us. The robbers went back to their place, and sent 
two or three representatives along with us to go to 
Wanhsien and cash the $500 check. 

On the way to Kweifu we prepared telegrams to 
Ichang telling the shipping company about the robbery, 
and warning a ship that we expected to come about two 
days behind us that it was not safe to anchor below 
Wushan; also telling Dr. Graham to get off that ship, the 
Chi Ping, and transfer to a Japanese ship. Other tele- 
grams were to Shanghai telling our people that we were 
all right and that our losses were light. We had no silver 
left on the steamer, so the problem of finding the $35 
necessary to pay the triple rate on these rush messages 
was no light one. We gave them to a man who is reliable 
and who I thought would take them himself to the tele- 
graph office, according to the instructions given him by 
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both myself and the other American passenger on the 
boat. After a while I began to wonder why the receipts 
for the telegrams had not come. I soon found that the 
messages had been entrusted to a good friend of the 
assistant compradore and I knew that the fat was in the 
fire. I took the copies we had of the telegrams and went 
ashore. I found that they had not been filed for sending, 
and it was now already dark. I sat down to write the 
messages and they began to send them before I had time 
to get the second one written. By the time the money 
was obtained and sent to me and I got back to the ship 
it was after nine, and you can be sure that the supper 
tasted good. Now you may ask why I knew that the 
fat was in the fire. Well, the reason is that this good 
friend of the assistant compradore was one of the three 
delegates of the robbers sent to Wanhsien to collect on 
the $500 check! It would not be to their interest to have 
Ichang know of the warning to the Chi Ping, so the 
easiest thing in the world would be simply not to send 
the telegrams, or else to delay the sending. 

When I got back to the ship I heard that the captain 
had been invited to go over to the Shu Hun to settle the 
matter of the accident at the Hsin Tan rapid. He had 
been compelled to sign a statement that this vessel was 
to blame for the accident, and that two men had been 
drowned. This was done at the point of guns. . 

At Wanhsien between 11:00 and 12;00 the next night 
I found that the Shu Hun had put in a report of the 
accident which blamed our ship pretty severely and that 
the office that is supposed to control shipping was plan- 
ning to detain our boat. I volunteered to go ashore to the 
office and talk to them about the various things in 
question. There I explained the accident from our angle, 
that our captain had just this trip returned to the upper 
river after an absence of two years, and that he had al- 
ready written an account of the accident to be presented 
to the proper authorities at Chungking. I also said that 
our captain was willing to have the matter properly ad- 
justed at Chungking and that if one steamer was detained 
then both should be. The office agreed that this was fair 
and that the steamer should not be detained. 

The next morning I was awakened after some two or 
three hours’ sleep by a commotion outside on the deck. 
I looked out and found that we were being commandeered 
to take troops up to Fengtu. I explained to them that 
we could not start at once because we had not yet taken 
on coal. They called across to the Shu Hun that we 
would be delayed in starting, but got the answer that 
that vessel was already too heavy, so they decided to 
make the best of it and we got our share of the troops. 
We got away about 10:30 or so. We soon found great 
-difficulty in keeping up steam as we had gotten very poor 
coal, so we could not make the distance we expected. 

The next morning was foggy, so the captain hesitated 
to start till the fog lifted. It did thin out a little and we 
started because of the insistent demands of the military 
officer. We went a little way and had come to a very 
dangerous part of the river when the fog shut down. We 
could not anchor where we were and we could not go 
ahead. The captain put the engines at slow speed and 
we slowly drifted down to a place where we dropped the 
anchors. After awhile we found the boat sluing toward 
the other side of the river towards some ugly rocks, with 
the anchors dragging: The anchors were lifted and we 
went ahead through the now thinner fog at slow speed, 
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through a part of the river full of reefs. Presently we 
came to a safe anchorage just about the time the fog 
shut down again. There we stayed till it lifted again, 
and this time we were able to proceed without further 
incident till we came to Fengtu. 

We were congratulating ourselves on having gotten 
rid of the soldiers without trouble, that evening, when 
word came that some of the robbers had come aboard 
and demanded $400 as the price of leaving the ship alone. 
The compradore finally settled with them for $30, but 
now another gang came aboard and demanded $30,000 
as their price. The compradore also reported that we 
had taken on some passengers at Wanhsien who were in 
reality robbers, and that the plan was for them to com- 
pel us to drop anchor at Machintze, about seven or eight 
miles above Fengtu, so that they and their confederates 
ashore there could rob the ship. I went to sleep that 
night after finding that the 91st Psalm meant more to 
me than it had ever done before. I dreamed of robbers. 
at least twice that night. 

The next morning the captain and I went ashore to 
Brigadier General’s headquarters to request an escort to 
Foochow, the next city of importance. We had a lot of 
trouble getting to his headquarters because he had de- 
clared martial law early that morning and no one was 
allowed to go on the street. We were stopped time after 
time, but we finally managed to get a soldier to take us 
through. Even then we were challenged several times. 
We were received with courtesy, but the general re- 
gretted that he could not send a guard, as his superior, 
General Yang Sen, and the general at the next town were 
at outs. He offered to have the ship searched though. 
They gave the ship a thorough searching and we got 
away about noon. The reason for the martial law was 
that bandits had captured the head of the chamber of 
commerce there a day or two before, so they had to make 
a clean up. The General told us that he had had the 
village of Machintze cleaned up the day before. Perhaps 
these two clean ups made the robbers take what they 
could get and get out while the getting was good. The 
gang that had demanded the $30,000 finally compromised 
some time during the night by accepting $220! 

We arrived at Foochow last evening without incident, 
took on coal, and got away this morning without 
trouble. Today we have a colonel with some ten or 
twelve armed men aboard. He wanted to get to Chung- 
king, so when I asked for an escort to take us through, he 
came along. We have just passed the storage tanks of 
the Asiatic Petroleum Company, and we should arrive 
at our pontoon within an hour or so. 

This has been a trip to remember. My ability to 
speak Chinese has saved the ship and the passengers a 
lot of trouble and loss. I have enjoyed it as I look back 
on it, but I would not like to repeat the experience. It is 
too hard on the nerves. I lost a lot of sleep, too, but naps 
during the day helped a bit to keep me in good health. 
Perhaps I know something of Paul’s experiences now. 
He had been “in danger of shipwreck, in danger of 
robbers, in danger of false brethren,”’ and so have I on 
this trip. It is hard to feel that almost anyone of the 
ship’s crew may be in league with the robbers. 

Remember us up here in Szechuan in your prayers. I 
am wondering if some of our people realize how much we 
need their help in prayer here in West China. 

On Board S. S. Chi Chuen, October 29, 1927. 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE IMPOSING CHURCH AND SCHOOL BUILDING AT BASSEIN, BURMA, BUILT BY KAREN BAPTISTS ° 


WITHOUT ANY FINANCIAL AID FROM AMERICA. 


THE ORGAN DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE WAS INSTALLED IN THIS AUDITORIUM 


The First Pipe Organ Built for Karens 


BY REV. C. A. NICHOLS, D.D. 


(Dr. Nichols, one of our missionary veterans of Bassein, Burma, is now 
in his forty-ninth year of missionary service among the Karens.—Eb.) 











E feel safe in saying that this pipe organ is 
the first one ever built for the Karen people 
anywhere in the world. It is being fi- 
nanced entirely by Karens. Not one cent 
of its cost comes from American Baptists. 
ji The question naturally arises whether the 

= circumstances warrant the undertaking in- 

voles such 4 large expenditure in building and upkeep, 

and requiring for its proper use both original talent of a 
high degree and a persistent effort to attain an adequate 
technique. 

It is a common cause for remark by capable judges that 
the Karens have an unusual natural talent for music, 
both vocal and instrumental. Sir Frederick Whyte, the 
Chairman of the Indian Legislative Council, at a recep- 
tion accorded by our people in Bassein to the “Whyte 
Committee,” which was then visiting Burma, referred 
to “the remarkable musical talent which had been dis- 
played,” and expressed the hope that “some of the per- 
formers would not be satisfied with merely the beauties 
of music, but would so master the technique that they 
might some day be able to carry the Karen message to 
the western part of the civilized world, and show that the 
debt was not all one way.” Their language itself is an 
asset, as every syllable ends in a vowel, and the differen- 
tiation is largely tonal, which requires an ear very sensi- 
tive to slight variations in tone. Moreover, the language 
as spoken by them has a natural rhythm and cadence 
which lend themselves very readily to musical proficiency. 

There is yet another element which deserves consid- 
eration as a factor in the development of the musical 
acceptability of the Karens. A famous Russian soloist 
was asked by a friend of ours why it was that his singing 
gripped an audience so much more effectively than that 
of contemporary soloists of other nationalities of equally 
good voice and perfection of training. His reply was, 
“The answer is quite intelligible—we Russians have suf- 
fered so.” Suffering engenders feeling behind expression. 
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For generations the Karens suffered the despotic oppres- 
sion of unenlightened alien races. 

The experience of these long periods, when circum- 
stances made resistance impossible, served to develop 
feeling to a high degree, and this was intensified by the 
fact that such feeling had no adequate means of outlet, 
but had to be suppressed. Nevertheless, throughout this 
time, hopes of deliverance, almost persuasive, were kept 
alive. The realization of these hopes in the message of 
Christianity made the Karens a singing people, with 
hearts overflowing with joy and praise and thanksgiving 
for the blessings so long awaited and at last realized. 
With the exception of the crooning of the mother to her 
babe, they had practically no vocal music, and what they 
did have was entirely in a minor key. They were equally 
devoid of instrumental means of expressing their emo- 
tions. 

The possession of talent involves the inherent respon- 
sibility for its development and increasingly full expres- 
sion through the best means available. The modern pipe 
organ, the embodiment of the applied skill and experi- 
ence of centuries, affords the fullest scope for such 
development. 

Natural talent alone would be almost useless unless 
accompanied by persistence in training. Karens have 
given many evidences that their innate love of music 
will lead them to labor patiently until the best results 
can be obtained. Despite the many difficulties, the school 
has maintained a band continuously for over forty years. 
As long ago as the ’80’s, a group of Karens with the help 
of a former member of the Queen’s Choir, Windsor, at 
that time resident in Bassein, rendered sections of Men=’ 
delssohn’s “Elijah” so well that the Chief Commissioner 
invited them to give two recitals in Rangoon under his 
patronage. This spirit of being satisfied only with the 
best is well exemplified by the incident of an old deacon 
in one of the jungle churches. After handing in a gen- 
erous contribution for the pipe organ, he said, “Wait a 
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bit, is there any better organ available?”’ The reply was, 
“There are larger and more expensive organs, but for our 
hall and requirements there is none better.’”’ Quite sat- 
isfied, he closed the transaction and went away with 
beaming face. 

Ages before the Christian era instruments found their 
place in hymns of praise and worship. Undoubtedly 
they have contributed materially to the effectiveness of 
worship, and will continue to do so if used properly. 
With the continued increase in size of the audiences in 
school and church, the need of an instrument capable 
of leading and sustaining the singing has long .been 
recognized. A piano has been found wholly inadequate 
to the purpose, and approaches were made to some of 
the foremost builders at home, but the makers would 
not risk their reputation by sending out an organ to the 
trying climate of Burma, and were not prepared to ex- 
periment in that line. However, on our return we provi- 
dentially came into contact with representatives of 
Messrs. Hill, Beard & Co., and we were highly grati- 
fied to find that experienced builders would themselves 
take up the work, assisted by the employment of local 
artisans. Further, no better timber for the woodwork 
can be found the world over than teak, which of course 
is readily obtainable here at less cost than foreign woods 
imported at considerably more expense, but which would 
prove less durable and less adaptable to the purpose. 

A brief description may be of interest. The organ is 
built by a long-established British firm, and among the 
hundreds of instruments which they have built all over 
the world are the following: Westminster Abbey; Royal 
College of Organists, London; Grand Concert Organ; 
Stadium, Wembly Exhibition, London; Queen’s Hall, 
London; Town Hall, Sydney; St. Michael, Colombo; 
English Church, Simla; and several in Calcutta. It has 
taken about ten tons of the best Burma teak to build 
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this one. All fastenings are of brass, and in every other 
respect it is made of the best materials available and 
adapted to this trying climate. It has had the great 
advantage of very capable English skill in the construc- 
tion done 7m loco, and of course is designed especially for 
the requirements of the hall. We were very fortunate in 
being able to secure the services of Mr. Bray, the archi- 
tect of the hall, in planning and executing the case. 

It is a three-manual organ, with approximately 1,600 
pipes, requiring nearly three miles of pneumatic tubing, 
and is installed at the rear of the platform, with con- 
sole in front. The name and standing of the firm which 
constructed it is ample guarantee of its perfection of 
construction and durability in service. The cost, com- 
plete, will be approximately Rs. 47,000 (about $15,000), 
of which about Rs. 8,000 still remains to be raised. As 
so often occurs in such undertakings, during the con- 
struction of the organ local conditions arose which made 
it advisable to increase considerably the initial expendi- 
ture, in order to secure increased economy and con- 
venience in the long run; otherwise the amount already 
contributed by the Christian Karen Community would 
have covered all expenses involved. They are quite 
cheerful, however, in completing the balance required. 

This may seem a large amount to raise, but when 
we consider that there is a total of between fifteen and 
sixteen thousand actual church members, who have be- 
come accustomed to cooperate in financing large edu- 
cational and church undertakings, and that the incidence 
of an average of the price of—say three ducks each—will 
more than suffice for the whole amount, it will be easily 
seen that there need be no impoverishment in carrying 
out the program! 

Past experience has clearly shown that they will use 
this instrument so as to make it a very effective adjunct 
in the service of Christian worship. 


* * Ke e ® 
I Saw Christ in Bible Lands 


BY REV. FRANCIS C. STIFLER 


forNei] WENT to the Holy Land last summer. 
GSW} It was a dream realized. Since I returned 

Bui many questions have been asked of me. 
%, But before I went, one friend asked this 
<@ question, “What are you going over there 
HM to see?” My answer in a nutshell was 

: === simply this, “I am going because I want 
to see the land where Jesus lived His life among men.” 
I saw that land. I looked on the great pyramid of Cheops 





and the Sphinx nearby. I thought of how He may have 


stretched his chubby hands out toward them in those 
early days of hiding from the murderous hand of Herod. 
I spent a day in Bethlehem where He was born. For 
more than a week I sojourned in Jerusalem just as He 
had. Down underneath the Russian Hospice I walked on 
some old Roman flagging where He must have walked. 
I was in Gethsemane and on the Mount of Olives. I 
walked over the trail that led to Bethany. I climbed 
over Bethany’s rugged little streets where He and 
Lazarus and the beloved sisters walked. I traveled the 


Jericho road, sat on the ruin of Jacob’s well, lodged for a 
day and two nights in Nazareth, stood on the sites of 
Magdala, Bethsaida, and Capernaum. I was in Cana 


where He wrought His first miracle. I sailed on the Sea 
of Galilee and passed by Czsarea Philippi. How completely 
What did I see? 


I had my heart’s desire! 
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I wish I could see again the one who asked me his 
question before I went. I felt he was a little querulous 
about it. I think he felt I was wasting time and money. 
I think he felt it was just a sentimental pilgrimage of 
doubtful worth. If I could see him now, I would give 
him another answer, for I saw Christ Himself in the 
Bible Lands. I saw Him first in Cairo. I was driven to 
the spot in a big American car with a liveried chauffeur 
belonging to the manager of a great commercial house 
in the city. It was the American University where I saw 
Him. They were building a great auditorium on the 
campus, and the dean of the college, Dr. Wendell Cle- 
land, told me the fairy story of how the money had come 
to them a year before. He was so happy over the pros- 
pect, for he said that when this hall was completed he 
knew that he would have crowding through its doors 
for every lecture he advertized the great majority of the 
students and many of the faculty from El Azhar Uni- 
versity. El Azhar is the great Mohammedan seat of 
learning. It has had tremendous influence in Islam. 
From it have radiated those propelling forces that have 
spread the worship of Allah across the continents. Now 
Christ is there in Cairo. It seemed as though I heard 
His voice as Dr. Cleland spoke. Dr. Cleland was the 
first foreign missionary I had ever seen upon his field. 
What a mighty open door he had become through which 
the spirit of the risen Lord was moving. I believe in 
missions more firmly than ever. 

The second time I saw Christ in Bible Lands was in 
Jerusalem. It was at the Anna Baby Home belonging 





DR. WENDELL CLELAND 


to the American Colony there. The little ones were 
housed in temporary headquarters, for their buildings 
had been wrecked in the great earthquake of July 11th. 
They were the only truly happy babies I had seen or 
was to see for weeks. They were all Arabs. There were 
ten of them, all so clean and fat and sociable. I thought 
what would all Jerusalem be like thirty years from now 
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if Christ could touch and bless the life of every one of its 
thousands of little ones as these ten lives had been 
touched and blest. If not “the New Jerusalem” it would 
be ‘‘a” new Jerusalem indeed! It was Jesus that had 
wrought this transformation. For I knew the story of 
the American colony. Horatio G. Spofford, a Chicago 
lawyer, had lost his three little children as they with 
their mother were crossing the Atlantic. That was before 





LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. WHITING, MR. SPOFFORD, MRS. VESTER, 
OF THE AMERICAN COLONY, JERUSALEM 


the days of wireless. When weeks afterward the message 
“saved alone” came from Mrs. Spofford at Cardiff on 
the coast of Wales, Mr. Spofford struggled with his faith 
and won, and out of the victory of that day came the 
hymn that has brought comfort to countless sufferers: 


“When peace like a river attendeth my way, 
When sorrows like sea-billows roll, 
Whatever my lot Thou hast taught me to say, 
It is well, it is well with my soul.” 


When these bereft parents were reunited they resolved 
to give themselves and their fortune to Christ. They 
chose Jerusalem. This was forty-five years ago. Other 
children born to them since the tragedy are carrying on. 
The Anna Baby Home is part of the work. And in it I 
saw Christ Himself. 

As we drove in our great Buick across the plain of 
Esdraelon, faster than Jehu ever did, we saw the glisten- 
ing white of Nazareth’s building nestling there in the 
Galilean hills After many hair-pin curves we reached the 
town. It was late afternoon. I rested for awhile in the 
comfortable little hostelry, then started as a friend had 
counseled me to climb to the top of the mountain behind 
the hotel, to get the view that it afforded. It was a rugged 
climb; and it was hot. I passed little laden donkeys and 
wished my feet were as sure as theirs. I passed- women 
carrying water pots on their heads and wondered how 
they ever learned to walk s. steadily. Over a high for- 
bidding wall I heard the strains of monks chanting their 
evensong. Soon I came to a place where the paths forked. 
Which way should I go? The sun would soon set and the 
Syrian darkness come with its accustomed swiftness. I 
was standing wondering when a lad of twelve came up 
my way. I wondered if I could leap the language barrier 
and get my directions from him. He spoke first. “Can I 
direct you, sir?” he said in clearest English. He was a 
Christian. He showed it in his every word and action. 
He lived in a home for boys up on the mountain side. We 
had a pleasant chat. He was so manly. He refused my 
offered tip—marvel of marvels in those eastern lands. 
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Then our pathways parted. He gave me my final direc- 
tions, and off he trudged across the ridge. I stopped and 


thought. This was Nazareth. Here Jesus was a boy. ~ 


Jesus must have climbed that mountain top. Who would 
not, who loved his nation’s history and faith? Jesus must 
have directed many a stranger up that path. Jesus 
must have pointed out the wonders of that view to many. 
What a view it was. There before us was Mt. Tabor, 
rising like a great sentinel above the most historic battle 
plain of sacred history. There was Carmel, sacred as 
the scene of Elijah’s victory over the prophets of 
Baal. There was the Spring of Herod where the 300 
lapped for Gideon and for God. There was Gilboa where 
Saul and Jonathan died, and Shunem where the widow 
lived, and Nain where Jesus wrought. And behind us 
were the hills of Galilee and to the right the great middle 
sea. Yes, Jesus must have climbed this hill just as my 
lad had, and Jesus must have been as friendly and as 
courteous and as manly. Yes, I had seen Him in this 
land of Nazareth. 

I saw Him again in Nazareth. Twice more I saw Him 
there. First I saw Him in the little Baptist Church 
established there. There were other churches there, 
many others. But I could not find Him in them. The 
people in them looked forlorn. The priests were ignorant. 
There was idolatry and suspicion everywhere. Many 
churches but no Christ. I was disappointed till I saw 
a little placard on the hotel bulletin. It told me how to 
find the Baptist Church. First I went to see the pastor, 
Mr. Mosa. He was an Arab. He wore a fez like every 
other citizen of Nazareth. But his face was lighted with 
that light that never shines on sea or land. His humble 
spirit was matched by his confident faith. He was 
nothing but a tool in his Master’s hand. He had been 
trained in Texas by George Truett. One might almost 
have guessed it. I met his family. Wonderful sight. 
Mrs. Mosa, a mother through and through, the daughter 
of a native Presbyterian pastor of those parts. One never 
tired looking at her calm sweet face. Life was a joy to 
her, not a burden as to almost every woman in that land. 
I saw them all in their delightful home. When the door 
was shut one hardly remembered he was so far from 
America. There was cleanliness and affection and joyous 
obedience. The older boy was an earnest Christian. 
Some day he will take his father’s place. The oldest girl 
is seeking a higher education. Life is open at the top for 
them, for Christ is in that home. 

Then I went to church for the evening service. The 
room was full. It was mostly an audience of young 
people. To see young men and women together in a 
Mohammedan land is rare indeed. How they listened 
to the preacher. How they sang. How intense their 
reverence as he led them in prayer. How joyous they 
were in the friendly greetings that followed the benedic- 
tion. Some could speak English and greeted me. How 
like young Christians in America at their best these 
youthful Arabs were. And I would catch myself up with 
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a sudden jerk of consciousness and say, “And this is 
Nazareth—and Christ is surely here.” 

I saw Christ again in Nazareth. It happened in this 
way. I had reached the evening service at the Baptist 
Church a little late. The room was crowded but I found 
a seat in the rear pew beside a white man. I was not 
surprised that he greeted me in English, for he looked the 
part. We walked back through the city to my hotel in 
the warm moonlight. Strangers half an hour before, we 
found we had so much in common that we stood and 
talked at the door of the hotel for almost an hour. And 
that was not enough. I must leave the city at nine the 
next morning. All right, I must breakfast with my new 
friend at six. It was agreed. I arose at five and climbed 
the hill behind the town till I came to the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society’s Hospital. Nearby was Dr. 
Bathgate’s home. He was there to meet me on the stoop. 
Breakfast was ready. A pretty maid from Cana of Galilee 
served us. While we were eating there was a patter of 
feet outside and the doctor’s fair-haired little daughter 
came in to greet us. How fair she looked after seeing only 
Arab children. Mrs. Bathgate was in London, a hopeless 
invalid, never to return. The doctor had only recently 
returned from taking her there. 

Breakfast over, we repaired to the doctor’s little library 
where family prayers were held. A young girl, companion 
for the little daughter, stood and read. Then the doctor 
prayed and all joined in the Lord’s Prayer. Arabic, but 
Christ was in it even for the English-speaking guest. 

Then we were off to the Hospital across the way. What 
a sight it was as we approached the entrance. How many 
were. waiting there I do not know. Some were lying 
prone—for all I knew they might be dead. Others 
besieged the doctor so that he could scarcely shake them 
off. One man had brought another many miles. He 
had a throat infection. Soon the doctor was robed in 
his great white apron and ready for the day. He took 
me to a lower room where all the staff and helpers were 
assembled. More family prayers. There were twenty 
there, nurses, helpers, servants, mostly Arab, a few 
English. A Bible woman read. Prayers in Arabic and for 
my sake in English were offered, and the day of ministry 
in Jesus’ name was opened. 

The doctor took me on his round of visits to the wards. 
Trachoma, malaria and intestinal disorders. Yet how 
happy many of the patients were. In one ward the Bible 
woman was giving the gospel message. We stood and 
listened. Her Arabic did not conceal from me her earnest- 
ness and the one oft-recurring word I could understand 
was “Yesu, Yesu.” I saw Him again in that faithful 
Bible woman. 

I saw many wonderful sights in Bible Lands but noth- 
ing to compare to these glimpses of the Christ Himself— 
the faithful teacher in Cairo, the lovers of little children 
in Jerusalem, the friendly lad, the Gospel preacher, and 
the Good Physician in Nazareth. Let them multiply 
their ranks and that land will truly be the Holy Land. 
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RAISING THE CHURCH STANDARDS 


President Coleman of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion has kept up his rapid visitation program, traveling 
from one part of the convention territory to another, 
now in Omaha, now in Boston, every day mapped out 
for from two to five meetings and talks. Interviewing 
him recently during one of his flying stops at head- 
quarters, he gave the key to his present purpose and 
earnest desire in the carrying on of his personal meetings 
and contacts with the laymen. He said that while he had 
not lost sight of the campaign to raise the million dollars 
from the laymen and of his own part in that effort, he 
had deemed it even more important to impress upon lay- 
men their duty and privilege as leaders in their local 
churches to bring those.churches up to the “fifty-fifty”’ 
standard of current expenses and benevolence, if they 
were below it, and of exceeding that where possible. 
That meant that they should give more largely through 
their churches. He felt that in so far as he could succeed 
in bringing that about, he would be accomplishing a 
permanent benefit for the church and the entire denomi- 
national enterprise. His aim is not merely to secure 
special pledges for this year’s work, but to secure a sup- 
port through the churches that will be permanent. His 
experience leads him to believe that laymen who have 
once had the joy of leading their churches in raising the 
standard will not easily drop back into former ways, and 
that the churches, having once found it, will not be 
willing to abandon the new and better way. Whatever 
the points he chooses for particular emphasis, there is no 
question that President Coleman, by his personality, 
spirit and devotion, has made an impression upon the 
Baptist laymen that will long remain.. 


FAMINE IN CHINA 


Tragedy follows tragedy in China. Shantung Province 
has been stricken with famine, and in a population of 
24,000,000 it is reported that 9,000,000 are under- 
nourished and 4,000,000 certain to be dependent on 
charity before the first harvest. Starvation has set in 
already, and it seems quite beyond the power of the 
Chinese authorities to reach the people with food, even 
when there is focd, for want of transportation facilities. 
Reports from Tsing-tao, dated January 28, stated that 
that city, the main seaport of the Province of Shantung, 
was unconcerned over the spread of famine conditions in 
the western two-thirds of the Province, and was not 
planning any relief. At Dairen, the port of Manchuria, 
daily shipments of vast cargoes of grain were going to 
Japan or Europe, when some of them might arrive at 
Tsing-tao in twenty hours. Moreover, if the report is 
correct, the foreigners of all nationalities in Shantung are 
sharply divided on the question of relief. Some hold that 
the hungry must be fed and the cause investigated 
later. Others declare there is no food shortage and that 
the hunger, which is due to misgovernment and over- 
taxation, should be met by the Chinese regional authori- 
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ties. Then political implications enter. Nationalist 
advocates say that if America aids the victims this will 
release millions of dollars to the Shantung and Peking 
governments for war purposes. Meanwhile, the only 
certainty seems to be that tens of thousands of people 
in Shantung will die of starvation, in spite of the fact 
that relief attempts will be continued. 


CHANGING FOREIGN MISSIONS 


This is the title of one of the most intelligent books on 
this subject that we have seen in many a day. Dr. 
Cleland Boyd McAfee, Professor of Systematic Theology 
in McCormick Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago, makes 
this revaluation of the church’s greatest enterprise as 
one result of his firsthand study of missionary principles, 
methods and prospects on the foreign field itself. He 
visited these fields in Syria, Egypt, India, Siam, China, 
Korea and Japan, during 1924-5 as lecturer on the 
Joseph Cook Foundation. The lectures are published in 
another volume entitled “The Christian Conviction.” 

In this volume he first treats of the Christian enter- 
prise under fire, and the three attitudes with which it is 
regarded by Christian people in our churches. Some 
accept foreign missions as a matter of course; a second 
group frankly opposes them for all sorts of reasons; a 
third group is wavering, sometimes seeing the missionary 
movement favorably, sometimes unfavorably, according 
to the latest field reports, often based on the word of 
tourists who have ‘“‘done” the world and could find no 
evidence of any real success of missions. The arguments 
pro and con which the author met form most interesting 
reading, and the statement of the obstacles which the 
enterprise has to overcome is a fine answer to current 
criticisms. In the chapters on inherent difficulties and 
on the problems of personnel, Dr. McAfee gives frankly 
the situation as he found it. He pleads for a more 
thorough preparation, beginning earlier and regarded 
much more seriously than has been the case with Pro- 
testants in general. The requirements are still rising, 
while nothing affects “the central requirement—such an 
experience and knowledge and appreciation of Jesus 
Christ that the candidate counts it worth a life’s while 
to let other men know of Him and His gift of love. 
Without that, all other equipment is inadequate.” 

The chapter on Nationals and Foreigners sets forth 
clearly the delicate positions in which the missionaries 
find themselves when it comes to their personal relations 
and responsibilities. The missionaries themselves are 
divided on so many points that the native Christians 
are naturally bewildered. While it is now generally 
agreed that the ultimate goal of missions is an indigenous 
church, self-propagating and self-supporting, many mis- 
sionaries do not agree that the time has arrived for achiev- 
ing that end. 

As for the charge that the mission schools are de- 
nationalizing the students, Dr. McAfee says he visited 
our Baptist College at Shanghai the day after a debate 
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on this subject had been held on the campus. The 
authorities had welcomed a student facing of the issue, 
and at the close of the debate the verdict of the audience 
was strongly against the charge. Several students testi- 
fied that they had attended both government and mission 
colleges and had heard more about patriotism and had 
it more fully impressed in the mission schools. Medical 
work, he says, is sometimes spoken of as “‘an entering 
wedge” for the gospel, but the medical missionaries 
reject this suggestion and rightly insist that it is the 
work of the gospel itself and no mere preparation for some 
other worker. He has high praise for the hospitals and 
other medical work of the missionaries. “Even the little 
wayside hospitals and dispensaries and training schools 
are bringing the gospel of Christ to bear on multitudes 
of lives.” On the other hand, the danger of absorbing 
too many of the best native leaders in the institutions— 
schools and hospitals—and of too great institutional 
expansion, is recognized among the many difficulties. 

A most informing chapter is that on When the Workers 
Differ. All phases of this source of harmful complica- 
tions are considered, with understanding and impar- 
tiality. The reader is enabled to put himself in the 
missionary’s place and to comprehend something of what 
he has to meet. A single sentence is revealing: “ Main- 
taining a corporate consciousness is harder because mis- 
sionaries constitute a regiment of colonels.”. Boards do 
not send out “rubber stamps” but leaders, and leaders 
do not enjoy being led. One gets a new insight into what 
it means to be a real missionary, and what grace is re- 
quired. 

The farther we go in this sane revaluation the greater 
grows the missionary enterprise. The present conditions 
that challenge it are carefully considered. There is the 
vivid sense of world equality among all nations, radical 
social changes, and renewed discussion of the unique- 
ness of Christianity. Nothing, however, can change or 
hinder permanently “the essential missionary message, 
which is Jesus Christ, the one great reality which the 
world sadly needs and does not find in any of its existing 
faiths. The business of missions is to make Him known 
to the world.” This lays the basis for the unchanging 
realities, which include the purpose and love of Christ; 
the essential value of humanity; the fundamental need 
of humanity; the power of the gospel of Christ; the 
Christian duty to proclaim the gospel; the ability of 
Christian believers under God; the need of the church 

for this expression of its life and love; and the certainty 
of the coming Kingdom. 

The closing chapter describes some world contribu- 
tions of missions. Its conclusion is that “the gift of the 
missionary enterprise to the world is whatever Christ 
means, His birth, life, death, teachings, His resurrection 
and His present living and presence among men. When 
the missionary enterprise gives Christ to the world, there 
is nothing which it is not ready to give with Him.” It 
is a book hard to get away from. As the author revalu- 
ates the entire work of missions, he lets the reader think 
through the various phases and problems with him; and 
when the end is reached a real and enlightening survey 
has been made, and the reader has a new idea of the 
complicated greatness of the task of world evangeliza- 
tion. The book is a positive contribution to missionary 
literature. Members of mission boards might well study 
it. The Revell Company are the publishers. 
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LAYING FOUNDATIONS 


The many conferences which have been held this year 
under the auspices of the Field Activities Committee of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation have been doing 
a needed and essential work. The teams that have 
gone out, usually four by four, have had the opportunity 
to bring the work of the denomination as a whole close 
to groups of Baptists in the associations. In this way 
they have reached much farther into the membership 
of the local churches than has commonly been possible. 
Nothing is more important than the education of the 
rank and file in denominational affairs, thus awakening 
an interest that must be awakened if active service is 
to be expected. We have had the warmest commenda- 
tions of the deputation work from pastors and laymen. 
From all sides has come the call for more of this kind of 
personal impartation of the facts. The eagerness to 
hear, the readiness to respond, the cordiality of the re- 
ception in nearly all places, have proved that this special 
line of activity is meeting a need. It is to be borne in 
mind, also, that the effects of these conferences is not 
temporary. The interest and knowledge remain after 
the team has gone; and figures will never be able to give 
the full results. The development of church leaders and 
workers, the raising of the missionary and spiritual 
temperature, the broadening of vision for pastors and 
people—these are results that will tell through years 


to come. 


THE GREAT OBJECTIVE 


The Committee on Findings which made an epochal 
report at the Church Comity Conference in Cleveland, 
sets forth in closing its convictions the great objective 
which has led to its conclusions. Following its proposals 
and recommendations, which map out a new and states- 
manlike course of procedure, the report says: 

All this, to the end that the cooperating religious forces 
of America may provide an adequate religious ministry 
within every community throughout our vast national 
domain, for child. life, for young people, and for adults 
both native and foreign born: 

A ministry evangelical in spirit, evangelistic in method; 

A ministry well rounded in its content with emphasis upon 
approved method in religious education; 

A ministry mindful of the social needs of the community 
where it takes root and from whose soil it grows; 

A ministry with an outreach to world service and Christian 
brotherhood. 

We are quite mindful that such a ministry within 
every community will tax the man power and resources 
of our churches and will not permit the waste of any 
competitive effort. 
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{| A note from President B. D. Weeks of Bacone College 
brings the good news that special evangelistic meetings at 
the College in December resulted in the conversion and bap- 
tism of 29 of the students; while 52 decided to do definite 
Christian work, and 8 will enter the gospel ministry. The 
meetings were conducted by Miss Amy Lee Stockton, as- 
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Sisted by Miss Rita C. Gould. President Weeks says they 
were by far the most spiritual held at Bacone during his ten 
years of service, and have left a finer influence and deeper 
spirituality than he has ever known to follow such a series. 
It should be said that the whole tone of the religious life at 
Bacone is a natural preparation for such periods of harvest- 
ing the good seed sown. 


{| The Missionary Review of the World has been celebrating 
its fiftieth birthday by special articles in the December, Jan- 
uary and February numbers. Taken altogether the articles 
form a valuable survey of the development during the fifty 
years of the many lines of missionary, church and educational 
work. The Review has never rendered better service to the 
cause of world missions than it is giving now. We congratu- 
late Editor Pierson on these issues, which possess historical 
value. May the second half century see steady progress in 
disseminating the vital news of the supreme enterprise of the 
Christian Church. 


A leaflet that should have a very wide circulation in our 
churches is that entitled ‘““The Witnessing Power of the 
Church,” issued by the Cooperative Committee of Evangel- 
ism. It suggests some ways of witnessing to the com- 
munity, and with the pastor as the key to witnessing it points 
out how the church members may make a witnessing church. 
It is practical throughout. Copies may be had on applica- 
tion to 23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


{| In the campaign prior to the recent elections in Japan, a 
new feature was the appearance of a group of Buddhist 
priests as candidates on a platform whose only plank was the 
claim that the Buddhists as such have a right to be repre- 
sented. The Eta outcasts also put up candidates, with the 
slogan, ‘‘ Equality for all.”” The Times correspondent reported 
that the priestly candidacies were unpopular with the press. 


{| The success of the “‘Doll messengers of friendship” move- 
ment that sent 12,739 beautiful dolls to Japan last year, with 
the return expression of thanks on the part of 2,610,000 
Japanese school children who joined their pennies and sent 
to America 58 superb “doll ambassadors of good-will,” has 
led the committee on World Friendship among Children to 
announce a new adventure. The plan is to send “friendship 
school-bags”’ for boys and girls in the schools of Mexico, each 
bag to contain articles of interest and help in the life of school 
children. The Mexican vice-minister of education has ap- 
proved the project and will distribute the bags in the schools, 
of which there are about 15,000, with 1,250,000 pupils. The 
distribution is to be made on Mexico’s Independence Day, 
September 16, 1928, which is universally observed in the 
public schools. Groups of young people and children are 
invited to have a share in this adventure. A pamphlet giving 
detailed instructions can be had by writing to the committee 
at 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
is chairman. 


{| Drew Theological Seminary (Methodist Episcopal) at 
Madison, New Jersey, has received a gift of $1,500,000 from 
two brothers, Leonard D. and Arthur J. Baldwin, and will 
become a university immediately, as it has had a university 
charter since 1868. Brothers College will be the name of the 
new department. Of the total amount of the gift, $1,000,000 
is for endowment and $500,000 for a college buildifig. A 
bequest of $125,000 for endowment has come from Dr. 
William V. Kelley. Drew’s campaign for $2,000,000 is thus 
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assured. Drew Seminary was founded in 1867, taking its name 
from Daniel Drew, who made the first large gift with which 
the site in Madison was bought. It has graduated many of 
the leaders in the denomination, and has been noted for the 
missionary spirit engendered in its students. 


{| Regarding the statement in February issue that the teach- 
ing of Sun Yat Sen’s “‘The Three Principles” is compulsory 
in all the schools of the Nationalist territory, not excepting 
mission schools, we are informed that as yet none of our 
mission schools has been required to teach the book, nor has 
the requirement of registration been made effective in general. 
The situation has been so confused that many of the rules 
laid down by the officials have not been enforced. When 
Senator Bingham was in China and wrote his article certain 
things were proposed that have since been allowed to pass 
into ‘‘innocuous desuetude”’ for the present at least. 


§] Andrew MacLeish, who died at his home in Glencoe, 
Illinois, January 16, was a Baptist layman whose interest and 
influence in the denomination were notable during a long 
period. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1838, and came 
to this country and Chicago at eighteen. Entering mercantile 
life he became one of the foremost among the men who made 
Chicago famous for its department stores. He retired from 
active business some years ago. He early became a member 
of a Baptist church, and for many years taught a Bible class. 
He was a thorough student of the Bible. He was deeply 
interested in missions and in all the broader enterprises of 
the denomination, and was a generous giver. He became a 
member of the First Baptist Church in Evanston in 18o1. 
He was one of the leaders in the movement to organize the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and a wise counselor. He 
seconded his wife, Mrs. Martha MacLeish, in her work in 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. Their home at 
Craigie Lea was ideal, and its hospitality was of the kind not 
to be forgotten by any who enjoyed it. Many a missionary 
found a haven there. Mrs. MacLeish has the sympathy of a 
wide circle of friends in her sorrow. 


{| The American Missionary, home mission magazine of the 
Congregationalists, has been looking up some of the churches 
in which it has a large circulation. It discovers that the 
apportionment receipts from twenty of these churches have 
increased from $33,127 in 1924 to $42,739; and it very properly 
assumes that a goodly part of this increase is due to the maga- 
zine, which by its missionary information and inspiration has 
transmuted indifference and neglect to active interest and 
enthusiastic cooperation. We have no doubt that a survey 
of Baptist churches in which Missrons has large lists would 
show similar results. We agree with the conclusion of our 
attractive contemporary that “the magazine has an influ- 
ence which cannot be disregarded. 


{{ Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo wishes to correct a phrase in his 
article in January issue entitled “ Mr. Brock Sings,” since it is 
susceptible of misinterpretation. He says: “In saying that 
we did not ask Mr. Brock to be present, I merely intended 
to imply that the Foreign Mission Society as such had not 
invited him. Of course he was invited most earnestly and 
cordially by Dr. Bowler, the executive secretary of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, who had charge of these meetings. 
I wanted to convey the idea in my statement that we felt 
the hand of God was manifest in his presence and in the 
address which he made.” And in that feeling there will be 
general agreement. 
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4] Dr. John B. Calvert, who died January 12 at his home in 
New York, at the age of 76, came to the city at once after his 
graduation at Rochester, class of ’76. While attending Union 
Seminary he was an assistant to Dr. MacArthur at Calvary 
Church. He became secretary of the New York Missionary 
Convention, and when Dr. Bright retired from the presi- 
dency, Mr. Calvert was elected as his successor. He held that 
exacting position for twenty-one years, and made abiding 
history for the Convention. He also engaged in religious 
journalism, first as proprietor and editor of the Christian 
Inquirer, which later united with The Examiner, he becoming 
one of its editors. When the paper was sold he retired from 
editorial work, but not from service. He was for many years 
president of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, and gave 
largely of time and support to that fine organization. He was 
also president of the New York Evangelistic Committee and 
was long its leading supporter. He was a trustee of his alma 
mater and of Cook Academy. Colgate University conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Calvert 
filled his long life with kindly and helpful deeds. He was a 
devoted disciple of Jesus Christ, loyal to his denomination 
and the cause of missions at home and abroad. As a classmate 
the editor bears tribute to his memory, and joins with the 
great host of friends in expressing sympathy with Mrs. Cal- 
vert in her sorrow. 


{| As an indication of the kind of campaigning President W. 
C. Coleman has been doing for the Northern Baptists, it is 
reported that he made his 118th address at the Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference in Boston on January 9. And it was 
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E are having a great year. It began with a wonderful Convention in Chicago. 
President Coleman’s continuous campaign is making a tremendous impact upon 


the laymen. The receipts for the year have kept steadily in advance of last year 


by an encouraging margin. 
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$s Now comes a challenging offer. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has already paid in full an 

‘xb unconditional gift of $250,000. In addition to this he offers to give one dollar for every dollar 

334 raised on this year’s budget in excess of the amount raised on last year’s budget, up to a limit 

ab of $250,000 from him, this to apply on money given by either churches or individuals. 

Hi The financial situation at the time of making this announcement is encouraging enough to 
warrant the hope that by a strenuous effort upon the part of churches and individuals the 

eb receipts of last year will be exceeded. If this is done a still more strenuous effort will be required 

3 to earn the limit of Mr. Rockefeller’s conditional offer. 

Kb The remarkable implication of this conditional offer must be realized. It means that as 

Hi soon as last year’s receipts have been equaled, every dollar contributed by a church or an 

ep individual, which is in excess of last year’s receipts, actually doubles itself. In other words, 

He for every dollar we ourselves give we earn an additional dollar for the missionary program. 

. President Coleman is confident that we are going to call on Mr. Rockefeller to pay every dollar 
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of his conditional offer. 


We previously announced a gift of $50,000 rote Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Ballard of New 
York City. These generous friends have just made a contribution of an additional $25,000. 


A financial victory for this year seems to be in sight. 
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one of the largest meetings that large body has held. Mr. 
Coleman goes at a killing pace to ordinary men, but he de- 
clares that he is thriving under the experience. 


| The Spelman Messenger has become a quarterly instead of a 
monthly. The new editor is Miriam F. Carpenter. The 
October-January issue gives its first twelve pages to a tribute 
to Miss Lucy Hale Tapley, who retired from active service 
and became president-emeritus last summer, after having 
molded the life and character of the great school for thirty- 
seven years. The opening tribute is by Principal Morton, 
successor of Booker Washington at Tuskegee; the second by 
President John Hope of Morehouse College, Spelman’s mas- 
culine neighbor in Atlanta. This was a graceful thing for the 
Messenger to do, and the alumni and faculty will appreciate it, 
as well as Miss Tapley’s friends everywhere. Recognition is 
also given to the work which Dean Edna E. Lamson did for the 
college during her twenty years as teacher and dean. A greet- 
ing follows from the new president, Miss Florence M. Read. 
Of her and her aim for Spelman we give some account on 
another page. President Read has a strong and sound founda- 
tion on which to build. Missions wishes her the utmost 
success. 


{| Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the Baptist World Alliance, 
says the outlook for the meeting in Toronto, beginning June 
23, is bright. The attendance is expected to be large, though 
the delegates from Europe will be fewer than at Stockholm. 
For the large numbers dependence will have to be placed upon 
the Canadian and Northern and Southern Baptists. 
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W. H. Bowler, Executive Secretary. 
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The Foreign Missions Conference at Atlantic City 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


HE future of missionary work in China; the 
¥ backgrounds of thought in churches of the 
United States and Canada that affect the 
presentation of foreign missions; adminis- 
trative problems; consideration of condi- 
tions on the foreign mission fields; and the 
forthcoming meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in April were subjects 
considered at the thirty-fifth annual session of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, held at Atlantic 
City January 10-14. The Conference was composed of 
400 delegates representing 70 missionary Boards and 
Societies in the United States and Canada, and prac- 
tically all Christian denominations outside the Roman 
Catholic. 

Much interest was aroused by the statement at the 
opening session by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secretary of the 
Conference, that “‘it is quite possible that active negotia- 
ations for the revision of treaties between the United 
States and China will be under way at Washington 
within the next three months.” He said he was informed 
that at least three leading Chinese have been named by a 
Chinese government to take part in the negotiations. 
This announcement was regarded by missionary leaders 
of all denominations as one of the most important that 
has been made on the question of the relationship of 
China to the United States Government. It was pointed 
out by Dr. Warnshuis that although there is considerable 
of a question as to what constitutes the “government of 
China,” since there are three or four contending groups, 
he hoped the’ appointment of revision commissions by the 
present governments in Peking and Nanking would be 
satisfactory to the American government. It is these 
two groups that are now naming the commissioners. 

The Conference adopted a resolution expressing “ grati- 
fication at the declarations of the British and American 
governments of their readiness to consider a revision of 
the existing treaties with China whenever the Chinese 
agree to a commission representative of China as a 
whole.” The resolution also expressed the hope that 
advantage would be taken at the earliest opportunity 
to begin negotiations. 

The Conference instructed its Committee of Reference 
and Counsel to appoint a commission of twenty-five 
members, to be known as a Commission on Missionary 
Policy and Methods in China, to study the conditions 
affecting Christian work in China and questions of 
policy and method on which mission boards are now seek- 
ing light and guidance. The Commission will ask the 
National Christian Council in China to recommend 
representative members of the Chinese delegation to the 
Jerusalem Conference, who will return to China by way 
of America, to meet with the Commission. 

_ The missionary situation in China was -discriminat- 
ingly analyzed by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a secretary of 
the National Christian Council of China, who twice 
addressed the Conference. A strong man, of fine spirit, 
with natural qualities for leadership and practical ac- 
quaintance with Chinese affairs, he said: “The missionary 
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group is coming more and more to recognize the right of 
the Chinese Christians with national aspirations to pro- 
test against the Western methods of approaching China. 
Increasingly the missionaries are eager to take the risks 
involved in adjusting procedure and institutions to meet 
the demands of Chinese Christians and Chinese Na- 
tionals, and we, as church people, must appreciate and 
approve this attitude of the missionaries. They are 
anxious to get back to their posts of service, but they 
are eager also to conserve those gains which have come 
by Chinese Christians assuming places of responsibility— 
a responsibility which is giving the church in China a 
new lease of life. The Chinese Church and Chinese 
Christians are eager for a continued stream of mission- 
aries from America and Europe, if they can have a voice 
in the kind of missionaries and in the training of these 
missionaries. We ought to be willing to concede this 
voice to the Chinese—the right to select the kind of men 
and women who are to come to their churches and 
schools, the attitudes of mind these men and women are 
to have toward China, the training they are to have be- 
fore leaving for foreign service, the relationship they are 
to have to the Chinese church.” 

On the much debated subject of indemnities from 
China for losses sustained by missionaries during attacks 
and indirectly from the civil warfare, Dr. Hodgkin said, 
“As missionaries or mission societies we should make no 
claim for indemnities of any kind. But if the Chinese 
government freely offers compensation such an offer 
should be considered upon its merits.” 

William Boyd, advertising manager of the Curtis 
publications, who recently spent eight months visiting 
missionary stations of Europe and India, said: “I believe 
that every dollar invested in foreign missions has pro- 
duced greater returns than any dollar invested in any 
human enterprise.” So far as his investigation went, there 
is no incompetency in the carrying on of the mission 
work or in the management of its funds; and there is 
not so much wasteful competition in the work as is to be 
found anywhere in business. 

“We must as interpreters of Christ be forever done 
with gunboat Christianity, with aeroplane-bombing 
Christianity, and with poison-gas Christianity,” Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, Professor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College, told the Conference in speaking on “Our Chris- 
tian Task in a Materialistic World.” ‘We must either 
stop talking about Christ’s ideals of life, or go on talking 
about them in both word and deed in the fell-clutch of 
hard facts that may spell death to us, as He did and they 
did in whose train we want to follow. There is no other 
way to build a Christian world—no other way except to 
be Christlike. We must meet this secular world—its 
prosperity, its smugness, its hardboiled philosophy, its 
utilitarian aims—with a settled conviction that we are 
going all the way through with Christ, and with a burn- 
ing passion to be like Him in life and spirit.” 

An address made early in the Conference, which left a 
deep impression upon all the succeeding sessions and was 
constantly spoken of by the delegates for its profound 
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conviction and forcible expression, was that by our Dr. 
A. W. Beaven of Rochester on “What the Church has to 
Say to Business Men About Foreign Missions.” He said: 
“The missionary enterprise has been and will be one of 
the great builders of good-will and understanding be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident. We dare not let this 
great missionary enterprise lapse or languish. People 
are questioning whether we can afford to keep it up. 
The one thing that is clear is that we cannot afford to 
let it go. In fact, it grows clearer that it is the best all- 
around investment we can make from every point of 
view. From the purely financial background this is true. 
The policy of greed and ill-will will bind on our shoulders 
burdens of armament. It will involve great masses of 
men thrown into non-productive, if not destructive 
military units. It will involve increasing fortifications and 
great investment in non-producing material. The policy 
of good-will looks toward conserving man-power and 
money for constructive efforts in world building. The 
only possible hope for the Orient is to be freed from the 
necessity of expending what resources it has upon mili- 
tary defense and aggrandizement, and our attitude will 
largely determine the policy that they will have to pur- 
sue.” 

“Tf the business man who puts his money in for profits 
is to go to the Orient, the other business man who puts 
his money in for service and good-will cannot stay back. 
If, as Dean Inge says, we are exporting our western 
products in terms of things, we cannot hold back our 
western products in terms of service. If we give them 
everything else, why hold back the best? It is not fair to 
them; it does not represent us; it is unwise and un- 
Christian. Western machinery means power. Christian 
idealism means control. When power and control are in 
balance we have safety; but, whether in Occident or 
Orient, neither can get out of balance without danger. 
The one thing America cannot afford to do today is to 
allow its greatest channel of contributing unselfish 
service, good-will and fair dealing to the Orient to be 
clogged. It cannot allow the men who represent us there 
to be weakened, or the Christian enterprise in these 
countries to be held back by indifference or lack of sup- 
port here at home.” 
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Dr. John R. Mott presented the aim and significance 
of the International Missionary Conference to be held on 
the Mount of Olives outside the city of Jerusalem, March 
24th to April 8th, to discuss missionary problems of 
world importance. The meeting will be attended by 200 
delegates from the entire Christian world. Thirty-five 
delegates will be present from the United States and 
Canada and thirty-two of these have been named to 
date as follows, omitting titles: F. H. Knubel, J. H. 
Franklin, R. E. Speer, F. P. Turner, M. C. Brooks, 
S. M. Cavert, R. E. Diffendorfer, J. R. Wilson, Miss S. S. 
Lyon, Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, Mrs. R. E. Speer, J. H. 
Finley, Wm. P. Schell, J. W. Schuman, Miss H. B. 
Calder, E. W. Riggs, A. D. Leavitt, J. Endicott, Canon 
S. Gould, E. J. Tarr, J. H. Gundy, S. J. Cory, L. E. 
Stanford, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, E. F. Campbell, 
S. W. Herman, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Miss M. Crutch- 
field, S. Harper, and W. W. Alexander. The two Bap- 
tists in the list are Secretary Franklin and Mrs. Goodman. 

Dr. James I. Vance, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church was elected chairman for the ensuing year. At its 
business session the Conference adopted the following 
resolution: “Resolved, that in the judgment of this Con- 
ference the use or threat of foreign military force for the 
protection of missionaries is in general a serious hindrance 
to missionary work, and that the effort should be made 
to secure for those missionaries desiring it the privilege 
of waiving their right to such protection.” 

This was a matter of considerable discussion in the 
group discussion on China, as was the position of the 
American Board in deciding to send back to work in 
China only such missionaries as the Chinese Christians 
asked for. Regarding the unusual protection of mission- 
aries by treaties the opinion was not unanimous, although 
strongly on the side of the resolution above. As to the 
use of gunboats there was no division, so far as the future 
is concerned. Only missionaries who were willing to face 
peril and death if need be, relying on the protection of 
God and the character of their own lives, should enlist for 
China. 

The Conference has a budget of $66,666 for 1928-29, 
with an estimated shortage as of March 31, 1928, of 
$13,334, so that it will need a total income of $80,000 for 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL AT RATTVIK, SWEDEN, JULY 17-26, 1926. DR. JOHN R. MOTT SITS IN THE 
CENTER, DR. WILLIAM AXLING OF JAPAN AT.THE LEFT AND SECRETARY JAMES H. FRANKLIN SECOND FROM THE RIGHT 
(THIS GROUP, ENLARGED TO A MEMBERSHIP OF, 200, WILL MEET IN JERUSALEM THIS MONTH) 
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the next year, and to secure this must raise $19,616 
additional to the conditional pledges of $51,784 from the 
Boards and special contributions that can be counted on. 
The financial situation was discussed at some length, 
with the decision that the work must not be di- 
minished, the budget should be kept at the minimum 
suggested, and somehow the additional funds must be 
secured. On this point there was unanimity. 
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In presenting the Jerusalem Meeting, Dr. Mott pointed 
out the great value of the preliminary studies that have 
been made and the resulting papers printed, covering the 
subjects to be taken up at Jerusalem. We shall have a 
review of these later. He dwelt especially on the in- 
spirational influences that should emanate from the 
Easter morning gathering. Streams of spiritual power 
ought to flow out thence to all parts of the world. 
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Overchurched and Underchurched America 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


7). MAY seem paradoxical, yet it is true. 
AW America is both overchurched and under- 
a\| churched. This is being recognized as one 
} of the outstanding problems in home 
| missions. In each of thousands of towns, 
villages and rural districts, several churches 
: of different denominations are maintaining 
today a hopeless struggle for existence because each of 
these communities is large enough to only support 
adequately one evangelical church. Obviously such 
churches are financially and numerically weak. Their 
programs of church activity are inadequate and their 
church equipment is unsatisfactory. Their ministers are 
wofully underpaid. Many of these churches depend on 
home mission aid. It is said that one denomination 
through its home mission organization is making an 
average grant of $500 to 2700 such churches. Most of 
them are in small villages and rural districts, and 80 per 
cent of them have less than 100 members. 

On the other hand there are likewise thousands of 
underchurched communities. State and national home 
mission agencies, recognizing the necessity of supporting 
weak churches already established in communities, find 
their resources insufficient to enter unoccupied areas and 
establish new churches in towns and villages whose 
spiritual needs are not adequately provided for. A recent 
survey revealed the startling fact that the percentage of 
communities in the United States in which no evangelical 
church has yet been organized ranges all the way from 
6 per cent in the Middle West to 39 per cent on the 
Pacific Coast. The problem therefore seems to be to 
transfer resources from communities where such re- 
sources are not vitally needed because of an abundance 
of evangelical churches, to communities where they are 
needed because of a lack of evangelical churches. 

This problem was seriously studied, frankly faced, and 
thoroughly discussed at a national Church Comity Con- 
ference which met in Cleveland, Ohio, January 20-21. 





A year ago the Home Missions Council had recommended 
as a standard of adequate spiritual ministry one evan- 
gelical church “for each 1000 population, homogeneous 
as to language and color, and reasonably accessible from 
a given point.” Conversely a condition of overchurching 
and denominational competition was to be regarded as 
existing where the number of evangelical churches in a 
community exceeded this ratio. 

On the basis of this standard, which has already been 
adopted by eight Protestant denominations, statistical 
reports given at Cleveland clearly revealed the existence 
of overchurching. Several instances are taken from these 
reports. Out of 179 counties, scattered throughout the 
United States, only 6 showed a ratio in the number of 
churches to population of one church per thousand 
inhabitants. One county in a certain state had one 
church for every 95 persons. In 117 counties 97 churches 
were served by non-resident ministers. In 137 villages 
scattered all over the United States, with population 
ranging between 500 and 2500, the average was more than 
5 churches per village. More than half of these villages 
had 3 or more churches per 1000 people. One rural 
district in a certain state with 1900 inhabitants reported 
18 churches or 1 for every 107 persons. These churches 
belonged to 9 denominations so that several denomi- 
nations had 2 or more churches in this small area. A 
state superintendent in New England reported 50 com- 
munities in his state as being overchurched. In 30 of 
them the resulting competition was proving detrimental 
to local religious interests. 

At the Cleveland Conference Dr. Malcolm Dana, a 
specialist in rural work, expressed the opinion that such 
conditions inevitably resulted in weak and inefficient 
competing churches, the support of which made religion 
a financial burden instead of a spiritual joy to the com- 
munity. Recruiting for the ministry became increasingly 
difficult and adequate community service impossible. 
Unchurched areas had to be neglected and in the minds 
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of the nonchurch-going population Christianity became 
discredited. Furthermore, as Prof. R. A. Felton showed 
in an exhaustive analysis, recent developments in agri- 
cultural areas have made the problem all the more 
critical. Everyone realizes that the income of farmers, 
who constitute the largest part of the membership of 
these churches, has steadily declined in contrast to the 
increasing prosperity in industrial centers. This has 
compelled a corresponding decline in church contribu- 
tions. Likewise the constant drift of population from 
country to city has reduced the membership of these 
churches. So these little competing churches have been 
powerless in meeting the two forces of diminishing income 
and declining population. Here indeed is a case of being 
crushed between the upper and the lower millstones. 

It is easy to suggest that the various home mission 
agencies discontinue aid to churches in overchurched 
communities; thereby compelling a readjustment in 
church activity adequate to the community, and use 
the funds so released to establish churches in unchurched 
areas. It is exceedingly difficult to put such suggestions 
into actual practice. At once embarrassments arise. 
Local denominational constituencies, in spite of declining 
income and dwindling membership, will not agree to dis- 
continue their own churches and join those of other 
denominations. Quite a number of such churches have 
small endowments and property investments. In case of 
church discontinuance long and costly legal complica- 
tions would follow. Regional ecclesiastical bodies would 
disapprove any adjustment involving sacrifice of de- 
nominational prestige. National home mission agencies 
influenced by denominational sentiment and loyalty 
would be reluctant to countenance any policy that 
implied surrender of tradition or conviction. 

Thus American Protestantism in overchurching and 
underchurching faces twin dangers. The former means 
continued unjustifiable expense, inequable distribution 
of Christian workers and unsatisfactory spiritual results. 
The latter by neglect in entering unoccupied fields means 
failure on the part of the home mission enterprise to 
achieve its high purpose of Christianizing America. 

What is the remedy? It lies somewhere between the 


one extreme of perpetuating existing denominational - 


competition and the other extreme of abolition of de- 
nominationalism through organic church unity. The 
solution lies along the road of comity and cooperation. 
The fact that such a national conference on comity was 
actually held is the most significant step yet taken 
toward meeting the situation in a comprehensive way. 
It was shown at the conference that comity has already 
made considerable progress. Adjustments in Mexico, 
Forto Rico, Haiti, in work for American Indians, in 
Spanish-speaking work in the Southwest,-in Utah, and 
the successful operation of the Montana Plan and the 
San Francisco Plan, the latter described by our own 
Secretary C. E. Tingley, have proved to be successful 
attempts at substituting cooperation for competition. 
Thus comity is already actually realized. Bishop John 
M. Moore of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
who presided at the Conference, voiced this recognition 
of present achievements when he said, “ Denominational 
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beliefs cannot be eliminated in a day. I am not certain 
that I would want them to be. But we are nearer the 
day, thank God, when we can come together in meetings 
like this and stand together in Christian brotherhood. 
That is an indication of the long strides we have taken.” 

A Committee on Findings reported at the closing 
session and made several recommendations which were 
adopted. Their report emphasized the need of increasing 
education for cooperation, ‘stating that, “whereas, it is 
of the genius of democracy to advance no further than 
the people who are the ultimate source of power, we 
would pledge ourselves to the education of laymen and 
church officials to the need of a cooperative approach to 
our American communities. We call upon our educa- 
tional societies, upon our religious press and upon our 
clergy who are convinced of its necessity, to build the 
broad basis for Protestant statesmanship in widespread 
information and conviction. Demagoguery and narrow 
ecclesiasticism are the common enemy of us all. Their 
rule can be abolished only by the spread of a tolerance 
built on broad acquaintance with facts and with each 
other.” A recognition of regional autonomy, cooperation 
in rural work and the establishment of a religious planning 
commission and an interdenominational commission on 
rural life, were other points stressed in the report. Con- 
cerning the last the report stated, “In some regions the 
time is ripe for the establishment of an interdenomina- 
tional commission for the encouragement of Protestant 
work in rural areas where no one denomination seems 
capable of carrying on the work. The population seed 
beds of America are in rural America and it is easier to 
win the youth for Christian character when they are in a 
Christian neighborhood environment than to reach them 
after they have joined the anonymous masses of the 
big city.” 

Dr. Charles L. White, as president of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, conducted the devotional services and 
lifted the Conference to a high spiritual plane. His clos- 
ing address was a literary and inspirational gem. With 
choice rhetoric he pictured Mt. Rosa in the Alps, showing 
how it presented a different view to each of the many 
valleys at its base. Yet it was always the same mountain. 
Its unity was realized only upon reaching its glorious 
summit. Thus the home mission task is viewed differ- 
ently by each of the several denominations. It is only 
when they all reach the summit of devotion to Christ 
and His purpose for America that the sublime unity of 
their task is realized. Only through loyalty and devotion 
to their common Master and through a fraternal co- 
operative spirit such as was so beautifully manifested at 
this Conference, can they solve the problem of over- 
churched and underchurched America. 

Quoting again from the report of the Committee on 
Findings, “We are advancing to a new era in which we 
will see free religious groups building not by competitive 
drift but by cooperative intention. We are today facing 
the question whether free churches in a free state can 
discipline themselves and develop a public mindedness 
which will temper the denominational consciousness and 
make of the churches a great, free cooperative fellowship 
bent on the bringing in of the Kingdom of God.” 
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The Home Missions Council at Cleveland 
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ACTION THAT BETOKENS A NEW ERA IN HOME EVANGELIZATION 


Following the Church Comity Conference at Cleve- 
land, the Home Missions Council held its annual meet- 
ing, with President Charles L. White in the chair. The 
discussions centered around the actions of the National 
Church Comity Conference. The members of the Council 
representing nearly thirty church boards, leaders in the 
home mission work of their denominations, were mani- 
festly in close sympathy with the findings of the Comity 
Conference. 

The Five Year Program of Survey and Adjustment in 
the field of interdenominational Comity in Home Mis- 
sions was enthusiastically endorsed by the Council, as it 
was also by the Council of Women for Home Missions 
and the Federal Council of the Churches, the three or- 
ganizations meeting simultaneously, and holding one 
joint session. The Program will combine on a national 
scale: (1) A survey of the whole field of interdenomi- 
national comity in Home Mission work; (2) an intensive 
and sustained effort to secure the indicated adjustments 
by the various denominational and local groups; (3) the 
practical attainment of objectives, which include the 
elimination of all competition between denominations 
whose boards are in the Councils in which the use of 
home mission funds is involved; the furtherance of 
understandings between the denominations looking to 
elimination of competition in which home mission funds 
are not involved; the allocation of responsibility for 
needed extension of Christian work; securing cooperation 
of the bodies concerned in the initiation of necessary 
projects to be conducted jointly; creating the necessary 
interdenominational bodies, local or regional, to assist in 
carrying the plans into effect; and securing a special 
fund for the attainment of the above objectives. 

This means continuing the state surveys and making 
them national in extent. It means conferences, local 
home mission councils, and every community surveys, 
rural surveys, city studies, and others. The work of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research will be utilized, 
and this most helpful organization will be asked to carry 
on a larger service. The plans are large, but the time has 
come when a distinct advance must be made if the Home 
Mission forces are to do their part in the evangelization 
of this country. 

The report of the Findings Committee of the Comity 
Conference, which was adopted by the Home Missions 
Council, contains matter of much significance. Opening 
with a historical review of the state-ordered parishes and 
the self-chosen parish order that followed, the committee 
expresses its belief that we are advancing to a new area 
in which we will see free religious groups building not by 
competitive drift but by cooperative intention. - Its 
convictions include the necessity of education of laymen 
and church officials to the need of a cooperative approach 
to our American communities; the use of the principle of 
regional autonomy in achieving the next steps toward a 
cooperative Protestantism; the erection of a system of 
comity commissions to have advisory and adjustment 
powers; the establishment of fact-finding agencies which 
shall survey the country in advance of the main forces. 





The tragic condition in rural America calls for action, 
and the committee says the time is ripe for the estab- 
lishment of interdenominational commissions for the 
encouragement of Protestant work in rural areas where 
no one denomination is capable of carrying on the work. 
These commissions should have power to raise money 
and should receive the support of the Home Missions 
Council and the backing of denominational boards. 
Church city planning commissions are also recommended. 
The committee says: “It is recognized that the alloca- 
tion of territory to a particular communion implies the 
responsibility on the part of that communion to serve 
all the people without regard to denominational affilia- 
tion and to offer a form of church membership that will 
make this possible.” The report closes with a statement 
of the great objective, which will be found on an editorial 
page. 

Dr. Charles L. White, of our Home Mission Society, 
was elected president of the Home Missions Council for 
the fourth time. The report on Indian Missions was 
made by Dr. Frank A. Smith, that on New Americans 
by Dr. Charles H. Sears, and that on Publicity by Coe 


‘Hayne, so that the Northern Baptists were well repre- 


sented. : 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The most animated discussion at the meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches at Cleveland was occasioned 
by the introduction of a resolution that called for equal 
attention to the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
the constitution, along with the eighteenth. During the 
first day the issue was complicated by questions about 
the present legal status of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. When on the second day the discussion 
was focused upon the moral issues of Christian justice 
and brotherhood, a conclusion was reached which was 
acceptable to all groups. The statement, as finally 
adopted without a dissenting voice, was as follows: ‘The 
question of enforcing the eighteenth amendment has 
become an outstanding moral issue in America today 
affecting the welfare of the churches, and has raised the 
question of obedience to the fundamental law of our land, 
including all of the constitution. We therefore rec- 
ommend that the Executive Committee go on record as 
endorsing the honest enforcement of the constitution, 
including all the amendments, and we ask the coopera- 
tion of all the communions of the Federal Council to this 
end.” 

The spirit in which the discussion was carried on was 
noteworthy. In spite of the thorny character of the 
issue, the whole debate moved on a high level of courtesy, 
mutual consideration and the desire of each fully to 
understand the other’s point of view. The ability as 
well as the fine spirit with which the Negro churchmen 
presented their position was the occasion of much favor- 
able comment. A separate resolution strongly support 
ing national prohibition, with special emphasis on educa- 
tion for law observance, was also unanimously adopted. 
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A Prayer 


O God, we thank Thee that Thou hast called us to share 
with Thee in the evangelization of the world through the 
proclamation of the Gospel. We bless Thee for the assurance 
that Christ shall reign over all nations in Thy good time, 
and that His love shall ultimately conquer all hearts. We 
rejoice that Thou hast counted us worthy of part and place 
in the fulfilling of this Thy purpose. 
enlarge our vision, expand our powers as we contemplate so 
glorious a service. Whether on the field abroad or at home 
or in the routine of life in home or office, whatever our place, 
may we realize that we have our special service to render in 
the accomplishment of the infinite task. May we each find 
the high things in our calling, plan generously for Thy 
kingdom, and be made happy in the consciousness of our 
Master’s approval. In His name we pray.—Amen. 


“Thy Kingdom Come’”’ 


(From an article in the Westminster Uniform Lesson Teacher.) 


It is doubtful whether any other phrase from the Bible 
is used more frequently and with less understanding of its 
significance than the three words which form the first 
petition of what we call The Lord’s Prayer. “Thy King- 
dom come”—how glibly the words roll from the lips! 
But how many of us really mean it, or comprehend its 
meaning? If we did in any true sense realize its tremend- 
ous import, would we go on using it as a prayer? In 
other words, do we want God’s Kingdom to come on 
earth? Or do we just go on saying the familiar words 
from habit, not thinking much, if at all, about it? These 
are not light, but serious questions, which go to the root 
of our Christian religion. 

First, it is necessary to consider what Jesus meant by 
“thy kingdom,” and whether he had any purpose in 
putting a prayer for its coming at the very beginning of 
a human petition to the heavenly Father, in the model 
prayer which he gave to his disciples when they besought 
him to teach them to pray. We find that “kingdom” was 
a large and significant word in the vocabulary of the 
Master, who did not use language loosely. Study his use 
of the word in the Gospels. At the beginning of his 
ministry he announces the presence of the Kingdom. 
It is “at hand.” He teaches the way into it, the con- 
ditions of entrance, and its character. This Kingdom is 
spiritual, not material, but it is to be realized on the 
earth in a Christian society. In this Kingdom God’s will 
is done and is supreme. When that will rules every life 
the result will be universal brotherhood, the law of kind- 
ness and peace and love. If that prayer were answered— 
“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven’—then heaven would come to earth and 
earth would ke transformed. Then Jesus Christ would 
be sovereign over every spirit, and sin would be forever 
banished. 

That is the “far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” But the fact that it is far-off, and that 


Increase our faith,- 











history reveals the slow and orderly processes by which 


the divine will is working, should not discourage us from . 


purposefully making our own the petition, “Thy king- 
dom come,” and determinedly doing our part to bring 
in its answer. Let us so resolve to do, in the assurance 
that every life dedicated to doing the will of the Father 
and to serving our fellow men plays its essential part in 
the Kingdom’s coming. What we are and do and what 
we help others to be and do all count in making it 
possible for us honestly to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 

Nor is it a slight thing to live our lives in the radiance 
of this glorious ideal—a redeemed world and an en- 
throned Christ. To pray for it earnestly may well put a 
fresh significance into the familiar words of our Lord’s 
Prayer.—Howard B. Grose. 


God Knoweth 


Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin faced death for many months 
with a marvelous courage and cheerfulness based on an 
implicit trust in his Master. He selected the scripture 
and hymns for his funeral service. One of the hymns was 
“God Knoweth,” by Mary G. Brainerd. We quote the 
following verses: 


I know not what shall befall me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 

And so, each step of my onward path, 
He makes new scenes to rise, 

And every joy He sends me comes 
As a sweet and glad surprise. 


I see not a step before me 
As I tread on another year; 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitter than I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I stoop to drink, 
Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside its brink. 


O restful, blissful ignorance! 
’Tis blessed not to know; 

It holds ime in those mighty arms 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest 
On the bosom which loves me so! 


So I go on not knowing; 
I would not if I might; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 
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An Experiment in Community Reconstruction 
BY REV. TALMAGE D. KING 


Director of Emmanuel House, Brooklyn, New Yerk 
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EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1] BOUT forty years ago the house of worship 
of the Emmanuel Baptist Church of Brook- 
iC | lyn, New York, was completed with the 
S) AG exception of two towers, one on either 
W\_.& correr of the front of the building. These 
Ovo) were to be built when the indebtedness of 
SAS the church had been paid and the money 
was in hand. When some five years later the money was 
available the church had caught a vision of a need, and 
instead of building two towers reaching into the heavens 
they built one “tower” reaching down into a less fortunate 
community some eight blocks away. This “tower” took 
the form of a community house well appointed and 
equipped for the type of work contemplated. A great 
amount of foresight was shown in the planning of 
Emmanuel House, for churches were not thinking in 
terms of this broader ministry thirty-five years ago. 

Until seven years ago the activities of the House were 
conducted by the organizations of Emmanuel Church 
under the supervision of the assistant pastor. Then, 
because of changes in the community and other responsi- 
bilities assumed by the church, the Baptist Church 
Extension Society of Brooklyn was given the direction 
of the work. Because of the war and other interests of 
the younger members of the church the House was not 
serving the community as it might. 



















THE HousE AND THE COMMUNITY 


My first interest was to learn what equipment there 
was with which to work. This consisted of a four-story 


building, the first floor of which was occupied by a large 
and well-equipped gymnasium and locker-room; the 
second, by men’s and boys’ club-rooms and showers; the 
third, by a large auditorium, and women’s and girls’ 
club-rooms, the only part of the building in any way 
suited to worship and class-room instruction; and the 
fourth, occupied by a well arranged apartment for 
resident workers and a large room equipped for the 
teaching of domestic science. 

The field to be served was some four blocks wide and 
fifteen blocks long with the House in the midst. Here 
were rows of houses all of the same type, street after 
street of them. These buildings housed at least twice as 
many families as they had floors. In giving directions 
for finding a family one always gave “‘first, second, etc., 
right or left, front or rear.” The living quarters for a 
family at best consisted of a kitchen—a fair-sized room 
though really used as kitchen, dining-room, sitting-room 
and parlor; two or three nooks each large enough to hold 
a bed and opening into each other; and what is known 
as “the front room,” usually used as a best bed room. 
But many of the homes consisted of only a room or two. 

Very few of these people are here because they choose 
to be. Those who dwelt there at the time the House was 
built and for whom it was built were American or Nordic. 
Some of these had just come to the city “to seek their 
fortunes.”” Some had been reduced to poverty through 
misfortune, and others were shiftless and content to live 
anywhere. Later, immigrants came because it was a 
cheap place in which to get a start. First came the Irish, 
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then the Italian, the total result being that in 1921 (the 
beginning of the period dealt with in these pages) there 
were in the community some four-ninths Irish, four- 
ninths Italian and one-ninth American and Norwegian. 
The tendency has been toward an increase in the Italian 
population and some Negroes have come in, but the 
proportion above has not been greatly changed. It is 
with this population situation that the work has been done. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE FIELD 


On entering the field I was both impressed and op- 
pressed by the ignorance of the people as to the simplest 
rules of health. Some had come from rural Italy and 
other European countries and did not realize that in a 
big city certain precautions must be taken. Some felt 
the pinch of poverty so that all adults had to work, and 
others were simply careless. Asa result the children: were 
undernourished and the community was subject to every 
epidemic that came along. Infantile paralysis, for 
example, had just taken a heavy toll. To try to build 
Christian character in such diseased and undernourished 
bodies seemed a well-nigh hopeless task. So, following 
the example of Jesus in healing the sick, it was determined 
that these conditions must be remedied. 


The mothers of the community were invited to hear: 


addresses by specialists in different health fields. This 
did some good, but was not getting at the heart of the 
situation. A number of physicians of the neighborhood 
were asked to meet to discuss plans for bettering the 





CHILDREN OF EMMANUEL HOUSE STARTING ON A PICNIC 


health of the community. This resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to cooperate with the director in 
this work. 

After many attempts and failures a children’s and 
maternity clinic, with a registered nurse and physician 
in attendance, was at last established through the co- 
operation of an outside organization known as “The 
American Frugality Association.” The clinic was form- 
ally opened in the summer of 1923, and one year later a 
fully equipped dental clinic was added with three 
practicing dentists, each giving to this work one-half 
day a week. These clinics have paid big dividends in 
health for the children of the community. At the 
beginning of 1926-27 the kindergartner of the Center 
remarked, “It is hard to believe that the kindergarten 
this year is from the same community as that of three 
years ago.” For this difference the children’s clinic is 
mainly responsible. The ideal has been to build better 
bodies in which to cultivate Christian character, and this 
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ideal is being realized and a real Christian service 
rendered. 

Not only were many of the children broken in health 
and body, but a great number of the parents were broken 
in spirit. They had lost their self-respect and become 
beggars. In some cases relief given by the church in 
times of misfortune encouraged this dependence and the 
habit of feigning misfortune was formed. An illustration 
of this was a young girl who was told by a physician to 
take a tonic, and who appeared regularly each Sunday 
morning with her empty bottle and a plea to a kind- 
hearted member for “a dollar to have it filled.” 

To help these people to gain self-respect and thus to 
lay a foundation for Christian character was a task to 
which the workers gave much time and thought. Em- 
ployment was secured for the men, and where there was 
no inclination to work various types of persuasion were 
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EVERYBODY HAD A GOOD TIME AT THE PICNIC 


employed. Sometimes they had to be threatened with 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
whereupon cooperation came from the other side of the 
house, which was usually effective. In the case of one 
family, or rather, two families in one, that did not 
hesitate to ask for a month’s rent or a dollar with which 
to purchase a meal, the work has been so effective that 
the two families are no longer crowded into a one family 
space, but each has a home and all of the men are work- 
ing; also they have money in the bank. They are 
recovering their self-respect and the respect of the com- 
munity, and now, instead of always expecting to receive, 
they give. 

In this way one stratum of the community has been 
led from dependency to independence, sharing what they 
have with others. The community has been led from 
the point where giving was negligible to giving about a 
tenth of the budget of the Center as well as to other 
missionary causes. 

This does not mean that help is refused when there is 
a real need but great care is taken not to undermine 
self-respect, without which there is no foundation upon 
which to build Christian character. 


MAKING RELIGION REAL 

While the community where church-going is a habit 
may present the problem of keeping religion real because 
of the tendency to hand religion down in creed and 
dogma without its entering the experience of the child, 
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the community where the habit of church-going has been 
broken or has never been formed presents its own peculiar * 
problem. 

The purpose of a Christian Center in such a community 
is to make religion real and vital. In a large majority of 
cases those found here have for one reason or another 
lost their hold on life or have never had a hold on life 
in any real way. In such cases the challenge is to awaken 
a response to religion and then patiently to follow up 
each individual to make religion operative in the life. 

Upon entering the field seven years ago I found a man 
of good family losing his hold upon life because of failure 
in business and the death of a child coming at the same 
time. He imagined himself ill and his wife had to assume 
the support of the family. At times it seemed more than 
she could bear and a break in the home seemed inevitable. 
Each brought their grievances to me and I attempted 
to interpret one to the other, trying all the time to help 
the man to regain his faith and courage. The result has 
been the restoration of the right relationship in the 
family—the husband and father again providing for his 
family, and parents and children attending and loyally 
supporting the religious services of the Center. 

Our main task here is to build a curriculum of religious 
education that will direct and enrich the experience of 
the children and young people so that Christian ideals 
will be made operative in the whole life. At the center 
of such a curriculum will be God, immanent, working out 
His purposes with His children; and transcendent, leading 
on to new truths which will reveal higher purposes that 
He will work out with them, for “religion with God 
omitted becomes a very precarious system of ethics, 
doubtful in quality and doubtful in motive.” 


THE PROBLEM OF CONTINUITY 


There are so many disintegrating influences in the 
crowded community that one feels an atmosphere of 
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disconnectedness. The population is continually shifting. 
A large percentage of those living here are only “camping” 
and are on their way to something better. This is parti- 
cularly true of the Protestant population. But even with 
this feeling of instability every effort is made to lead 
these people into the Christian life, find them a church 
home, and enlist them in Christian service. No attempt, 
however, is made to make them satisfied, but on the 
contrary we endeavor to inspire them to want better 
surroundings and living conditions. 

A most important service of the Center has been the 
inspiration it has given a great number of people to move 
out of the community and into better environment. 
These have been followed up and related to their nearest 
church where they could continue to grow in their 
religious life. The most notable example of this within 
the last few years was the going of eight families from 
the Center to Merrick, a suburban town on Long Island, 
where they were followed up by the workers and organ- 
ized into a Sunday school which has grown into a church 
now worshiping in its own house of worship and having 
a full time pastor. Recognition services for this church 
were held January 17, 1928. 

Thus a seemingly disintegrating tendency is made to 
promote continuity in religious growth for the individuals 
and families leaving the community. Their going made 
a serious inroad upon our force of lay workers for a time, 
but the universal church of Christ has gained greatly by 
their removal from an unfavorable to a favorable 
environment. A visit to one of the suburban homes is 
ample reward for our Emmanuel House workers for all 
seeming loss to us by reason of the removal of these 
families. Their homes in the sunshine, their widened 
outlook upon life, their joy in a Christian fellowship that 
is contributing its share in the wholesome development 
of a new community, constitute only a portion of the 
treasures which in the totality of life we share with them. 
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CHILDREN OF WEST END COMMUNITY HOUSE, BOSTON, AN INSTITUTION SIMILAR TO EMMANUEL HOUSE. 
SEE MISS ADAMS’ ARTICLE ON PAGES 166-167 
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PAUL WONG, A FAITHFUL CHINESE WORKER AND BIBLE 
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From the Editor’s Note Book 


{ The Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission Board had in 1927 
its second best year financially, with $196,263 raised, and one 
of the best spiritually, with 1236 baptisms in India, where 
it has 92 churches with 19,660 members. 


{| In its issue of January 28 The Baptist gives a survey 
of Baptist Work in 1927. The scope is comprehensive, the 
writers are directly concerned in the departments of which 
they write, and the result is cumulative and valuable. Begin- 
ning with the World Alliance and the outlook for Toronto by 
President Mullins, reports follow on European Baptists. by 
Dr. Rushbrooke; Baptist Progress in Britain, Ireland, 
Australasia, the Far East, British India, Fields and Forces 
of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, Problems in Africa, 
Home Mission Fields, State Conventions, City Missions, the 
Publication Society, Young People’s Work, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Southern Baptists, Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, Ministers and Missionaries Board, Statistical 
Digest of Baptist Progress, the Board of Education, German- 
Speaking Churches, and Northern Baptist Laymen. While the 
facts in such a survey have mostly been given during the year’s 
progress, it is of positive service to bring them together in 
this form, and The Baptist has rendered the service well, putting 
into it the large amount of editorial planning and labor 
involved. The issue is one to be kept on file. 


4] P. W. Wilson, the writer, says: “the year Twenty-seven has 
confirmed the view that everything essential is world wide.” 
There are no boundaries. If we cannot talk we can translate. 
That East is East and West is West may still be true, but 
that the twain will never meet is another of the time-dispelled 
assumptions. The penetration is reciprocal. Religion and 
missions partake of the same world wideness. Christianity is 
a universal religion, and must be spread abroad. The world 
has outgrown a racial, tribal or national limitation, for which 
we should be profoundly thankful. 


{| Few people realize that most of the world’s supply of 
radium now comes from the Katanga Region in Belgian Congo. 
Before this new source of supply was discovered radium was 
selling in the world’s markets at $150,000 per gram. The 
prevailing price now is around $62,500 per gram. The richest 
copper mines in the world are also found in Belgian Congo. 
and railroads are now being built into the colony from four 
different directions in order to get this valuable tonnage. 
These and other facts about Belgian Congo make Secretary 
Lerrigo’s prophecy about Africa getting a place on the front 
pages of American newspapers well within the realm of early 
realization. They also suggest what new problems will be 
faced by our missionaries as the exploitation by the white man 
of these vast riches in the Dark Continent becomes more 
active and extensive. 


{| A despatch sent out some weeks ago by the International 
News Service, and printed in several of the Hearst news- 
papers, alleged that the Japanese Ambassador in Washington 
had sent word to the Federal Council of the Churches that the 
Japanese Government does not look with favor upon any 
agitation seeking to create sentiment in this country for 
modification of the existing restrictions against immigration 
from Japan. Inquiry at the Japanese Embassy has brought 
the following information: 

“This Embassy has always followed with appreciation the 


efforts made by the Federal Council of Churches for the pro- 
motion of international justice and good-will, and, as you 
know, it has in no instance interfered with its activities. 
In any event, neither this Embassy nor the Japanese Consu- 
late General in New York has ever advised the Federal 
Council along the lines referred to in the quotation from the 
Washington Times.” 

This disposes effectually of a false allegation and illustrates 
the danger of accepting at face value statements which show 
an unsympathetic attitude toward other nations or toward 
organizations devoted to international friendship. This is 
another example of the disgraceful work of the Hearst papers 
that recently published faked and forged documents which 
made base charges against United States Senators and were 
calculated to involve our government seriously in its rela- 
tions with Mexico. 


|] Dr. George W. Truett was eminently worthy of the honor 
done him in his home city of Dallas, Texas, by the mammoth 
dinner tendered him in appreciation of his thirty years of 
service to the state and city as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church. His name and influence are not confined to Texas, 
but are nation wide. The delegates at Chicago at the meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention will not forget the series 
of devotional addresses which did so much to inspire that 
great gathering, and we are looking forward to a similar series 
at Detroit. Dr. Truett is one of the exceptional prophets who 
is honored at home as well as abroad. We all rejoice in his 
character and work as a Christian leader. 


{| The University of Nanking has elected a Chinese president, 


Dr. Ch’en Yu-gwan, a thoroughly educated Chinese Christian, 
highly esteemed by all. Five mission boards, including our 
own, cooperate in this institution. It is said that when Dr. 
Ch’en built his present residence one room was set apart to 
be used as a prayer room. That wouldn’t be a bad idea in 
some American residences. 


{| The editor of the Chinese Recorder, Dr. Frank Rawlinson, 
says of the type of men who are being put at the head of 
Christian colleges and universities, that most of them are men 
of outstanding influence and capacity; none of them in the 
nature of “stop-gaps.”” The next step, he thinks, is to get 
Western Christians acquainted with these Chinese educa- 
tional leaders. 


{| Turkey has taken its first census, and done it in approved 
style. For example, a Belgian expert directed operations, and 
from five in the morning until 10.15 at night, when the signal 
cannon was fired, no one except census officials and the police 
could stir from their homes. Railroad trains were held up 
while passengers were recorded. Turkey would seem to be a 
little ahead of date in efficiency, so far as securing results 
is concerned. 


{| The School of Religion in ancient Athens, under Congre- 
gational auspices, has among its graduates workers*in-all the 
countries bordering on the eastern Mediterranean. “During 
the summer vacation the students engage in various forms of 
service—in the refugee settlements about Athens; among 
refugee communities in Epirus and Macedonia; in Y. W. C. A. 
camp work for girls; and among Mohammedans in Macedonia 
and the island of Cyprus. They have been telling and living 
the gospel which is bringing redemption to the people. 
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March Means Enlistment 


This is the second year in which 
Northern Baptists have carried on under 
the plan which aims to associate the 
months of January, February and March 
with the definite steps in preparation for 
the missionary duties of the fiscal year 
ahead. Missionary information, which in 
January was represented by the Cara- 
van, led naturally to quota acceptance, 
which has emphasis in February under 
the denominational plan. 

March is the climax in this program of 
preparedness. It is one thing for church 
members to be informed, and another for 
churches to accept quotas which truly 
represent their responsibility to the 
Kingdom work, but getting those quotas 
paid in regular, equal, monthly instal- 
ments is something else. It involves de- 
finite pledges and specific performance 
by the individual members, and unless 
every member is pledged, and for an 
amount commensurate with his means, 
the whole power of the church is not 
made available. 

March not only means enlistment, but 
it means a period when the individual 
member is none the worse for the same 
kind of reminder that President Coleman 
has been giving the local church; that 
adequate giving means giving according 
to a standard that calls for real exertion 
and not simply on the basis of the mini- 
mum that will enable one to “‘get by.” 


A Significant Cablegram from India 


To “Tavoyam,” which in cable code 
language means the New York office of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, came this message which, as 
Mark Twain said of a different sort of 
communication, “‘is freighted with a good 
deal of freight.” 

It is not necessary to say that over 
against the slender incomes of the Bap- 
tist missionaries in South India who sent 
the cablegram, the sum of $2,160, which 
was approximately the equivalent of 
6,000 rupees at the rate of exchange pre- 
vailing during January, looks very large 
indeed. 

The question is, if people who had 
already gone the limit in sacrifice and 
service are willing to go beyond the limit 
in the fashion of the South India Con- 
ference, what are the rest of us going to do 
about it ? 


In Response to Mr. Brock’s Appeal 


MISSIONS in January issue reported the 
dramatic incident at Chicago where at 
the meeting of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation a total of $6290 had been 
pledged in order to finance the sending 
of a new missionary family to South India. 
This response was made to Missionary G. 
H. Brock’s stirring appeal for reenforce- 
ments. i 

At the meeting of the Foreign Board 
held in New York, Monday, January 
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REV. AND MRS. EDWIN ERICKSON 


16, Rev. and Mrs. Edwin Erickson were 
duly appointed as missionaries of the 
Society. Mr. Erickson has since October 
15, 1927, been pastor of the Swedish 
Baptist Church at Berwyn, Illinois. 
After conference with Dr. Charles A. 
Brooks, President of the Foreign Mission 
Society, Foreign Secretary J. C. Robbins 
and Candidate Secretary Paul E. Alden, 
this church has very graciously released 
its young pastor in order that he might 
enter upon this important service. It is 
expected that*Mr. and Mrs. Erickson will 
sail from New York on March 10, 1928. 

The gifts pledged at Chicago were the 
first financial response and the young 
missionaries are the first response in 
personnel to the great Judson Fund effort 
which the two Foreign Mission Societies 
are now undertaking. 


Scrap Books and a Filing System 
A CONVENIENT METHOD 


The Missionary Committee of the 
First Baptist Church of Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, has worked out an excellent plan for 
gathering missionary program materials, 
under the leadership of the chairman,Mrs. 
George H. Cross. A set of ten loose-leaf 
albums serves as the systematic reposi- 
tory of clippings in each of the ten foreign 
fields. Still another series of books cover 
the home mission phases of work. There 
is also a series of filing boxes to contain 
articles too long to be pasted in the loose- 
leaf books. Another book of special in- 
terest is a “‘Who’s Who,” alphabetically 
arranged and containing information, 
and where possible a picture of the given 
worker. These materials are available to 
all program-builders of the church and 
are a mine of information. The Depart- 
ment commends this plan to other alert 
leaders. ‘“‘Knowledge is Power.” This 
church raises its missionary quota each 
year. The pastor is Rev. Seldon R. 
McCurdy, who has rendered valuable 
service in Burma. 
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Are Missions a Failure ? 

Are Missions a Failure? by Charles A. 
Selden, is a brightly written, companion- 
able and frank account of a tour of foreign 
mission fields which the author, a Wash- 
ington journalist, took at the instance of 
The Ladies Home Journal. He was told 
to go and find out all he could about the 
foreign mission enterprise, and then tell 
exactly what he found in his articles for 
the publication that sent him out. He 
says he was a disinterested correspondent 
who went to Asia thinking that foreign 
missions were a failure, and possessed 
by a complete outfit of the modern 
western layman’s preconceived notions, 
prejudices and skepticism concerning 
missionaries. He came back with a 
dozen notebooks filled with facts and 
impressions from many Christian and 
non-Christian sources. He came back 
also with a great respect for missionaries 
and their work, and this after 30,000 
miles of travel and something like 300 
interviews. He says that in the countries 
where they work, as well as at home, the 
missionaries are misunderstood and be- 
tween two fires. Eastern people opposed 
to Christianity accuse them of being 
cat’s-paws of foreign politics and trade 
sent out in the name of religion to pave 
the way for exploitation, while the Euro- 
pean and American politicians and busi- 
ness men in the East damn them for 
interfering with trade and politics. He 
does not think either charge true except 
in rare, isolated cases. One of the chief 
sources of misunderstanding and preju- 
dice is in ‘‘the rapidly increasing number 
of round-the-world tourists—the strang- 
est, blindest group of human beings that 
ever went to sea.” It is through such 
tourists, the missionaries and the Singer 
sewing-machines that America is known 
in India. In China and Japan it is 
different; there America is better known 
than Europe. In two months in India 
he never saw but one item of news from 
the United States, and that was about 
detaining an Englishwoman at Ellis 
Island. His fellow travelers on the 
steamer from England had no interest 
whatever in him or his country. 

The story of how he got his investiga- 
tions under way and his discoveries is 
full of interest. One of the first discover- 
ies was that anti-Christians do not attack 
Christianity on religious grounds, but 


base their criticism on the fact that the 
professed Christian nations are not Chris- 
tian. The upshot of his journey was that 
while the numerical showing for missions 
is small compared with the vast popula- 
tions, yet the missionaries have done 
much more than to put a few million 
Asiatics through the process of becoming 
baptized members of this or that de- 
nomination. They have brought the 
best there is in Christianity as a religion 
to the serious attention of millions who 
have not and will not become Christians 
in name. Their presence moreover has 
served as a challenge to the leaders of the 
East to purify their own religious belief 
and observances. He met some mission- 
aries who made the enterprise seem futile, 
but says they were a very small fraction 
of the whole number with whom he 
talked, traveled and lived. They were 
not typical of the missionary personnel of 
today. On the contrary, he says, the 
intellectual, social and religious average 
of the whole Christian force in Asia is 
high. The book is eminently quotable, 
and we shall doubtless quote from it in 
future, as we advise missionary program 
makers to do. The author met Dr. 
Wallace St. John of Judson College and 
Miss Helen K. Hunt, the dean. In Bur- 
ma he found the story of the Christian 
missionaries to be chiefly that of the 
century and more of effort on the part of 
the Baptists from the northern United 
States. In the chapter on Christianity or 
Gunboats, after giving the opposing 
points of view among missionaries, he 
says the American Baptists passed reso- 
lutions much more to the liking of 
Chinese Christians, declaring that when 
new treaties are negotiated, ‘‘we do not 
desire that any distinctive privileges for 
missions and missionaries be imposed by 
treaty upon the Chinese people and 
government.” Mr. Selden is a keen 
newspaper man and an intelligent ob- 
server, and he has written one of the 
most readable of recent missionary vol- 
umes. (Revell; $2.50.) 


Other Books of Merit 


The Evangelistic Church, by Frederick 
E. Taylor, D. D., is in the main a trans- 
cript of the experience of the evangelistic 
pastor in the development of a remarkable 
church. Dr. Taylor does well to draw on 
his long and varied ministry, which has 
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been marked from the beginning for its 
success in winning men and women to 
a living and active faith in Jesus Christ. 
He has made the First Baptist Church of 
Indianapolis one of the outstanding 
churches for its brotherhood and fellow- 
ship, its breadth of service and its fine 
spirit of warmth and welcome. Always 
the pastor has been the inspiring spirit, 
gathering around him people of influence 
ready to develop under his leadership. 
The introduction by Dr. Clarence A. 
Barbour says truly, both as a voca- 
tional evangelist in his early ministry and 
from time to time during the later years, 
as well as by a splendid exemplification 
of pulpit and pastoral evangelism in the 
churches which he has served as pastor, 
he is qualified to speak as very few men 
can speak. His record is his own best 
credential. This is a book that cannot 
fail to be helpful to pastors. The chapters 
on Prayer and Evangelism, Using the 
Men of the Church, Soul-Winning 
Preaching, and Why We Fail are full of 
suggestion. Dr. Taylor’s style is direct. 
He knows what he wants to say and says 
it strongly and simply. There is a 
distinct note of definiteness in all his 
preaching and writing, and one who 
searches for the secret of his power will 
find it in his own conviction of the truth 


of the glad news he has to tell. (Judson 
Press, $1.50.) 
The Outlawry of War, by Charles 


Clayton Morrison, covers this subject of 
paramount importance very completely. 
Mr. Morrison has not only studied the 
matter for years but has done so con 
amore. He is known as one of the most 
ardent and able advocates of peace, with 
a practical purpose of securing peace in 
the only permanent and sure way by 
outlawing war. The treatment is fear- 
less, the style clear and strong, the 
massing of facts conclusive. Preachers 
will find here material upon which to 
base sermons such as their congregations 
ought to hear, for when our naval de- 
partment is taking an extreme position 
for the building of a strong navy, thus 
creating the militaristic atmosphere, it 
is time for Christian people to make 
themselves heard on the peace side. This 
is a book for every Christian citizen to 
profit by. (Willett, Clark & Colby, 
Chicago; $3.) 

Dollars and World Peace, by Kirby 
Page, gives this author’s opinions on 
nationalism, industrialism and imperial- 
ism. From his point of view the United 
States makes a pretty poor showing. 
However, there are many facts of 
interest, and the author knows how to 
make good reading. (Doran; $1.50.) 
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The Burma Baptist Conference 
REPORTED BY OLA HANSON 


jf BUNDEED years ago Adoniram 

Judson moved from Amherst to 
Moulmein. He there laid the foundation 
for the great work centered in this beau- 
tiful and historic place. Partly in com- 
memoration of this great event in our 
mission history, the annual Conference 
and Convention was this year held here. 
Nearly a hundred missionaries, and 
about 1800 representatives of our Bur- 
man churches, were present in the dif- 
ferent meetings. 

In the Conference the great question 
was devolution. Each one asked himself, 
“What am I doing to develop an inde- 
pendent, self-supporting and self-direct- 
ing work on my present field?” We were 
reminded of the beginning of self-support 
among the Karens. But this side of the 
work has not been systematically and 
urgently pushed in some parts of our 
field. The very fact that some of our 
oldest stations still look to U. S. A. for 
help, is a hindrance when trying to estab- 
lish self-support in some of the younger 
stations. It is not likely that the good 
old days of generous appropriations will 
return. Thus our problem is how to 
transfer an ever larger part of the work 
to the care of the nationals. Some of our 
indigenous brethren are quite ready to 
dispense with missionary supervision, but 
not equally ready to release the American 
Dollar. In Myingyan, where for a year 
the work has been almost entirely under 
Burman leadership, they came asking for 
a missionary to help them out financially. 
It is to be expected that they will en- 
counter difficulties, but the only way is 
to trust them, and give them such advice 
as we can when they ask for it. 

The Conference meetings were held in 
the attractive Talaing Chapel. In the 
absence of Dr. Tilbe, Rev. G. Jury of 
Judson College became our chairman, and 
proved himself an able parliamentarian. 

As usual, the annual reports were full 
of interest. Just to mention the list 
indicates how our work is growing and 
branching out. The report from Judson 
College assured us that before long this 
institution, that means so much to us, 
will begin to move to its new and beauti- 
ful quarters at Kokine, and hold the 
responsible position as the Christian Col- 
lege of Burma. It is a great undertaking, 
and if the people at home realized 
what it means to Burma and our denomi- 
nation, many would come forward with 
generous donations. The people of Bur- 
ma have already collected over 2,000,000 
Rupees for the University. It is to be 


hoped that our constituency in Burma 
will give us at least 300,000 Rupees for 
the College chapel. 

The other reports recorded progress at 
the Ellen Mitchel Memorial Hospital, the 
all Burma Baptist Orphanage, the Leper 
Asylum at Moulmein, our far famed 
Mission Press at Rangoon, the Agricul- 
tural school at Pyinmina, and the work 
of the Educational Committee in dealing 
with problems and policies affecting 20 
high schools, and 57 middle schools. 
Able papers were presented, dealing with 
such subjects as the Development of 
Autonomy in Evangelism and in Educa- 
tional work. The training in self-govern- 
ment should begin in our schools, to pre- 
pare our people for the autonomy for 
which we are working. The words auto- 
nomy and self-support were the key- 
words at all our meetings. 

The most noticeable step taken was in 
connection with the devolution problem, 
giving over a part of the work, and the 
funds available, to the nationals of Bur- 
ma. Mr. Wiatt presented a carefully 
worked out scheme, according to which 
the Mission will hand over all American 
money for evangelistic work directly to 
the indigenous Christians, to be appro- 
priated by them through their own Com- 
mittees. The missionary will not any 
longer hold the purse-string as at present. 
This will not go into effect, however, until 
the various groups, the Burmans, Karens, 
Chins, Kachins, etc., have expressed their 
agreement, and worked out the plans for 
disbursing such funds. There will be 
differences of opinion among the various 
groups. Some will not be ready for it. 
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The old system is pleasant and easy, and 
is entrenched in the word “Custom” so 
dear to Orientals. But the only way is 
to allow them to make a beginning; they 
can learn and grow strong, only by ex- 
perience. 

An interesting feature of the Confer- 
ence and Convention was the pageant 
illustrating the beginning, growth and 
advance of the Kingdom in Burma during 
the century under review. We saw Jud- 
son in the cruel prison at Ava, and Mrs. 
Judson in her touching ministry. There 
passed before us representatives of the 
Karens, Ko Tha Byu and Kwa La, of the 
Talains, Shans, and Kachins, each illus- 
trating some part of their history. Finally 
the great platform was crowded with the 
sons and daughters, speaking dozens of 
dialects, from Burma, India and China, 
while the Moulmein choir, under the 
leadership of Miss Shank, and Mr. 
Hacket, sang the beautiful words of 
“They are coming.” The great audience 
realized that the gospel of Christ is the 
power of God unto salvation, and the 
international power that alone can settle 
all our racial difficulties. 

It is proposed that next year the meet- 
ings will be held in Tavoy. It will be the 
Karen centennial, and Tavoy is sacred 
to the memory of Boardman and others. 
Tavoy is out of the way for most of us, 
but this is the event of a century, and it 
is good to revive the memories of the 
past. Our thoughts this year often went 
back to Dr. Judson. It was interesting 
and touching to meet probably the sole 
survivor of those that remembered Dr. 
Judson. Old Dr. Shawlu, baptized by 
Judson, educated in America, almost go 
years of age, spoke to us of the days gone 
by. We thank God for the victories of 
the past, and look forward with hope. 





DR. AND MRS. OLA HANSON AND DR. AND MRS. D. C. GILMORE AFTER 36 YEARS 
OF SERVICE IN BURMA. SEE ITEM ABOUT DR. GILMORE ON PAGE 176 
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CHILDREN OF THE DAY NURSERY, WEST END COMMUNITY HOUSE, BOSTON 


A Community Home and Task 
BY LUELLA E. ADAMS 


My Home 


September first I started on a new 
journey to the city of Boston to begin 
work in the West End Community House. 
Motoring along the road that Paul Revere 
had traveled over a century ago, I reveled 
in historic memories of the glorious past, 
and drove across the Charles River just 
at sunset, along the Public Gardens and 
the famous Boston Common, up Beacon 
Hill, on past the State House and then 
down, down, into the lower West Side. 
There was the new Community House, 
recently bought by the Baptists and a 
project of the Golden Anniversary, loom- 
ing up before me in the midst of a great 
cosmopolitan community. The red brick 
building was most spacious—the entrance 
’ opened into a vestibule from which a 
great open oak stairway led to the third 
floor. The main wing contained a large 
auditorium, day nursery, class rooms of 
various sorts, and the apartment for the 
workers; while to the right was an 
adjoining wing which revealed a beautiful 
chapel, artistic with its many dark pews, 
soft stained glass windows, and the 
grandeur of a pipe organ. Back of the 
building was an open court where a few 
scattered trees and children’s swings 
offered an appeal to the out of doors. 
This was my home. 


My ComMUNITY 


After a thorough investigation and 
study of the plant itself; and how it could 
be utilized to the fullest advantage for 





a community program, I began to look 
around at the place in which I lived. The 
narrow street at the front led directly out, 
at one end, to a new boulevard, and 
seemed to be a dividing line, a marked 
dividing line between the classic of 
Beacon Hill and the drab of West End. 
It led, in the other direction, to the 
Charles River and through a section that 
was congested and dirty. All around us 
were elements revealing the trend of life, 
pointing in similar directions as the street 
itself. There were the many doctors, the 
Italian, the Russian, and the Jewish, with 
their brass plates hanging from the 
windows, living in this section for business 
purposes only. There were the many 
little stores—the fruit stands projecting 
out on the sidewalk, the small rooms 
where tailors labored, and then the end- 
less varieties of small stores that retail 
everything from pencil boxes to gorgeous 
lamp. shades, the windows of which were 
arrayed with the conglomeration of every 
imaginable gay colored article. The 
proprietors all seemed to have a certain 
satisfaction in life,.and most of them 
were utilizing cane-seated chairs in front 
of their stores, ready to greet any pros- 
pective customer and interest him in the 
“great bargains” and “forced to sell’ 
line of goods. 

From there I wandered down toward a 
little green spot by the river. How 
quickly the atmosphere changed, and 
what extended use the nearby residents 
made of this small green park-way. There 
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were literally hundreds of people basking 
in the sunshine, watching sail boats 
bobbing up and down on the river, 
jostling the baby carriages, signifying 
that it was lullaby time for the young 
infants—and I never saw so many baby 
carriages assembled as I have seen in 
those park-ways. Dozens of small chil- 
dren a short distance away, yet under the 
observing eye of their parent, were en- 
joying the swings and playing in the 
sand; and above all the noise of mirth one 
could hear the chatter, chatter and wit- 
ness emphatic gesticulations. 

- Regardless of what one might think of 
viewing so many in the open, not all of 
West End were enjoying the park-way. 
Up flights and flights of stairs I went and 
there I found families living in crowded 
quarters; mothers too busy with the 
many duties of the day to take their 
children down the long flights of stairs to 
the street—sending the older ones for 
the necessary purchases and themselves 
remaining within the secluded domains 
of their homes. 

And then I went into yards where a 
large population borders around a small 
open cement area heralded with the 
dignified name of court. Here indeed 
were kings and queens, struggling against 
environment; fighting their way out 
financially from the under world; occu- 
pying themselves with arduous duties 
such as turning bananas to ripen in the 
sun’s rays coming through small windows, 
or where fathers stayed out on the ocean 
in small fishing crafts night after night. 

And then on the other side, just a five 
minute walk, and I arrived at the market. 
How could I have imagined that West 
End was basking in the sunshine, or 
living in crowded tenements, when here 
were literally thousands of people calling 
off their wares from the little carts that 
stood in the street. Out of the chorus of 
baritone one could catch a Caruso-like 
note occasionally, with something like: 
“Ban-nan-nas, Appools, O-ranges, Pu- 
ta-tuz, Tu-ma-tuz,” and, moving along 
like one solid mass, were thousands of 
purchasers who came to the market in 
order that they might get the most and 
the best at minimum. For hours that 
steady stream poured on through the 
section from which automobiles were 
barred for the whole day. This was West 
End, not at work, not at play, but at trade. 

On back to the Community House, 
along streets that, regardless of all the 
population seen elsewhere, were crowded 
with children. One might wonder where 
they allcame from. Yet nearby they lived, 
and here in the midst of all this I too 
was to live, for this was my community. 
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My TASK AND STAFF 


To the everlasting question: ‘When 
do clubs start?” which was uttered by 
the boys and girls of the neighborhood, 
we finally rejoiced when we were able to 
erect a bulletin board and make an- 
nouncements, It was slow work, however, 
for there was much shifting of scenery to 
be done, an office to be established, a 
library to be started, hundreds of books 
to be filed and catalogued, and so many 
things ahead that one seemed to be buried 
in an avalanche of impossibility. Yet, 
was it not to look after this House, to 
know and to understand and to love the 
Community, and to organize the work 
and plan the program so that Jesus 
Christ could be adequately presented to 
the lower West End that I had prayer- 
fully accepted this call to this new field? 
This was my task. 


And though I felt lonely I was not alone 
in this great work. Here had consecrated 
workers been laying a foundation, serving 
most faithfully in various capacities as 
Girls’ and Children’s Worker, Day 
Nursery Supervisor, Jewish Worker and 
others. And here now came volunteers 
from the World Wide Guild, and from 
the missionary societies. Then came the 
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achievement which we had set for our 
House this year. 

As I considered our four full-time 
workers, our seven part-time workers, 
together with our thirty-two volunteers, 
I knew we were indeed co-laborers. This 
was my staff. 


My Curlist 


Then after weeks of work in the great 
House, I made new discoveries. I began 
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can make Bernard well.’”’ I found boys, 
who at first had only the desire apparently 
to leave our fortress battered and in ruins, 
beginning to have a new attitude toward 
order, discipline, and respect for the 
House. I found girls who had thought 
of the House only in terms of what they 
could get, eagerly coming and asking 
“What can I do?” Someone skips lightiy 
up the stairs to the Nursery, one who 
knows that thirty children offer problems, 
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CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS 


Baptist. Women of Boston, pledging their 
loyal support. Here we were surrounded 
by agencies ready to send out their 
students in practical work, eager to 
cooperate with us in our program. Then 
I rejoiced in that the problems ahead 
would naturally solve themselves when 
all worked together for the goals of 


to see in people whose faces were so new 
and unfamiliar a certain attractiveness. 
In the nursery school I found Josephine 
running with outstretched arms to the 
teacher—just to love. I found Gertrude 
with large tears in her eyes because her 
little playfellow Bernard was ill, and 1 
heard her say: “Let’s pray, teacher, God 


one who has understanding of the work 
and a deep affection for the Teacher, 
together with a sense of appreciation that 
her own little child has been reared in 
the Nursery. Who is this but the little 
Italian woman whose heart is filled with 
love and who longs to serve? 

And now the spirit of service comes to 
a fuller realization, and one of our 
splendid volunteers determines that she 
wants to be a missionary, and confides 
her secret hope. 

And there are those who come asking 
questions of a deep and serious nature. 
For long hours have these discussions 
lasted. It may be with the worker 
among the teen-age girls; with the Italian 
pastor; or with the Jewish missionary. 
How it warms our hearts to know that 
people who are troubled and traveling 
toward that search which will satisfy 
life, have been helped by our workers, 
even as the young Jewish: man who, 
inquiring like Nicodemus, came and was 
led through the Old Testament step by 
step toward the prophetic pattern of the 
Messiah, and on into the New Testament 
where the complete picture was revealed 
in Christ Jesus. There the gate opened 
for him and the curtain parted into the 
Holy of Holies, and he said, “I have felt 
in my life, this day, a new presence. 
It is the presence of Christ.” 
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Spelman College and Its New Management 


The New President of Spelman 


(From the Spelman Messenger, October- 
January) 


Florence M. Read, the new president, 
comes to her work with a variety of ex- 
perience and a breadth of background 
which invite the confidence of alumnae 
and friends of Spelman. An intensely 
hard worker, she is always reticent about 
what she has done or what she will do, 
preferring to concentrate on the task 
at hand rather than to draw pictures of 
possible future achievements. 

Miss Read is a native of Delevan, New 
York. She was graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in the class of 1909,and 
became the next year alumnae secretary 
of her alma mater. At the opening of 
Reed College in Portland, Oregon, in 
1911, Miss Read was made secretary of 
the institution, and in 1920 when the 
president resigned she was made secre- 
tary of the Administrative Committee 
which acted in his place. The construc- 
tive problems involved in the establish- 
ment and building up of Reed College 
have given Miss Read resources of experi- 
ence upon which to draw in solving the 
perplexing questions which are bound to 
arise in the growth and development of 
Spelman College. 

During the war Miss Read was on leave 
of absence from Reed College for a year 
and a half, part of the time serving in 
Washington with the medical section of 
the Council of National Defense and with 
the War and Navy Departments Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, 
and later serving in France under the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Miss Read comes to Spelman directly 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, where 
she had held for several years the posi- 
tion of exective secretary of the Inter- 
national Health Board. Familiarity with 
the administrative work and with the re- 
search and investigations of this Board, 
carried on for many years in the United 
States and foreign countries, has added 
materially to Miss Read’s background 
and has brought her into active relation- 
ship with many people who are engaged 
in progressive and constructive activities. 
For her own work under this Board she 
has received special recognition from 
foreign governments and officials. 

Those who have known Florence Read 
in the past think first of her vitality and 
her reputation for doing whatever she 
sets out todo. This vitality is combined 
with sound judgment and a capacity for 
grasping all the aspects of a situation, 


a combination which augurs well for the 
future of Spelman College. A student’s 
mother writes: ‘“‘When I read of the 
training of the new President, I felt like 
saying, ‘Surely God is sitting on the door- 
step of Spelman College when He calls 
such a woman as this to lead and train the 
Spelman girls.’”’ 


DEAN CARPENTER 


Of the new Dean, Miriam Feronia Car- 
penter, President Read says: She has the 
experience in college administration in 
several capacities and brings to her pres- 
ent position an alert and trained intelli- 
gence, an irrepressible sense of humor and 
an abiding interest in human beings. She 
has a capacity of putting herself in the 
other person’s place, which enables her 
to see the problems of individual students 
with sympathetic understanding and at 
the same time to judge them from the 
basis of a wide experience. 

Miss Carpenter was born in New Eng- 
land. She attended Mount Holyoke 
College but transferred to Colorado Col- 
lege and received her A. B. degree there 
in 1905. Her professional experience, 
with one exception, has been entirely in 
college administrative work. For four 
years after graduation she was secretary 
to the Dean of the Harvard Faculty. She 
assisted in the preparation of the General 
Catalog of Graduates and Former Stu- 
dents of Mount Holyoke College and 
for one year was in charge of the Dean’s 
office. In 1917 she became secretary of 
the Division of Education of Harvard 
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University, and when the Graduate 
School of Education was organized in 
1920 she was made Registrar and Adviser 
of Women. She has organized and devel- 
oped the Appointment Office of the Grad- 
uate School of Education and in that 
capacity she has a wide acquaintance 
with men and women who are leaders in 
the field of education in this country. 
Spelman College is fortunate in having 
for its Dean a woman of her character, 
personality, training, and experience. 


CoLLEGE NOTES 


Spelman opened with a registration of 
589; 124in thecollege. They came from 
20 States, Georgia having 249. 

Receptions were given in October to 
President Read and Dean Carpenter by 
the Spelman Alumnae Association and by 
President and Mrs. John Hope of More- 
house College. President Hope invited 
the presidents of the Negro colleges of the 
South and the faculties of Negro colleges 
in Atlanta, also other guests, and there 
was a large gathering, with most cordial 
welcome. 


U. S. Service Headquarters 


The office headquarters of Lieut. Floy 
Thornton Barkman, Baptist representa- 
tive among U. S. Service men, have been 
removed from the First Baptist Church 
of San Diego to the Columbia Building, 
Los Angeles. Here he will be nearer the 
center of his many and varied activities 
and can reach, he reports, twice the 
number of men as in past years. Sunday 
services will be carried on as usual at San 
Diego, and week day contacts are being 
made at San Pedro, Sawtelle, Riverside 
and San Francisco hospitals. The pro- 
gram at San Pedro includes a visit of 
one hundred or more service men once a 
month to one of the Baptist churches. 
The first church party was scheduled for 
the First Baptist Church of Los Angeles. 
Arrangements for the transportation of 
the men was taken care of by the brother- 
hood, and the ladies of the church gave 
the visitors a good ‘‘feed” upon their 
arrival. Special music under the direction 
of Prof. Stewart was a feature of the 
service. 

During the recent Christmas season 
Lieut. Barkman directed five yule-tide 
programs touching every branch of the 
U.S. Service. The Home Mission Society 
cooperates with the Southern California 
State Convention in the maintenance of 
this service. Divine approval of it has 
been manifested through the years in the 
conversion and consecration to Christ of 
many men. ‘It meets a real need. 
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Cornelius Woelfkin 


(Resolution Adopted by the Foreign 
Mission Board) 


The entire denomination and the Chris- 
tian [Church of America has suffered 
a great loss in the death of Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, who entered into his rest and 
reward January 6, 1928, in New York. 

Dr. Woelfkin had for so many years 
been identified with the general activities 
and interests of our denomination that 
there is hardly an important movement 
or organization within the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention that does not in some 
way feel a deep sense of loss in his de- 
parture. 

He was at one time commissioned by 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society for general work in quickening 
the spiritual life of the churches. He had 
been a member of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board from its in- 
ception. He was a member of the Board 
of Managers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society from 1912 to 
1915, and was President of the Society 
in 1911-1912. As Convention preacher at 
Minneapolis and in frequently addressing 
the Northern Baptist Convention and 
various State meetings he had become 
known and loved throughout the entire 
denomination. As pastor of some of our 
strongest and most influential churches 
and as professor of Homiletics at Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary he had put the 
imprint of his high mind and beautiful 
spirit upon thousands of our denomina- 
tional leaders. He was a man of the 
widest sympathies and interests, and the 
cause of foreign missions was especially 
close to his heart. He was a Christian of 
deep spiritual insight and sensitiveness 
of soul, an expositor of the Bible of un- 
usual ability, and strongly and warmly 
evangelical in his emphasis upon personal 
regeneration and vital spiritual religion. 

In view of his distinguished services to 
our denomination and our Board and 
with high regard for his Christian char- 
acter, therefore, 

Be it resolved: That as members of the 
Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, in session 
January 16, 1928, we express our deep 
gratitude to God for our beloved brother 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, and our pro- 
found sense of loss in his departure. As a 
member of our Board and as President 
of the Society as well as a pastor, always 
alert and sympathetic, he rendered a dis- 
tinct and valuable service to the cause of 
foreign missions, and to the work of our 
denominational organizations’ in promot- 
ing their special interests, which will 
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make his memory a blessing as long as 
this generation shall live. 

In behalf of the Society we express to 
Mrs. Woelfkin our deep and sincerest 
appreciation of her husband and our 
high esteem of those splendid Christian 
qualities he exemplified, and we extend 
to her our earnest and prayerful sym- 
pathy. May the God of all comfort and 
grace console and strengthen her in her 
bereavement and make her faith most 
radiantly real and glorious to her at this 
time of sorrow. His heroic endurance of 
suffering, his unwavering fortitude and 
faith, will strengthen the courage and 
endurance of us all. 

To the Park Avenue Baptist Church 
of this city and to his associates in its 
ministry we express our appreciation of 
Dr. Woelfkin as a preacher, as a Chris- 
tian leader and devoted follower of 
Christ, who has left behind him an abid- 
ing blessing which is the heritage of all 
the churches. We most gratefully ac- 
knowledge all that his leadership has 
meant to the cause of world evangeliza- 
tion. 


A Personal Tribute 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


At the close of a meeting of the faculty 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary to 
whom as a member of the incoming class 
I had applied for admission as a student, 
the first professor to greet me informally 
and welcome me into the institution was 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin. From that mo- 
ment began a friendship that I shall al- 
ways regard as one of the highest privi- 
leges that life has given me. He had long 
been a friend of my father, so I had known 
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him from boyhood days. Once my uncle, 
a deacon in the Greene Avenue Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn where Dr. Woelfkin 
was at that time pastor, took me to hear 
him preach. Even in those early forma- 
tive years of my life his radiant and win- 
some personality left a deep impression. 
Thus it seemed when I came to Rochester 
that I was merely renewing a long sepa- 
rated fellowship. Here I immediately 
joined that throng of student disciples 
who flocked to hear Dr. Woelfkin when- 
ever he was scheduled to occupy a 
Rochester pulpit. 


It was during my middle year at 
Rochester that my acquaintance with 
Dr. Woelfkin developed into that rich, 
ennobling friendship that has blessed so 
many men in all denominations and in all 
walks of life. It so happened that for a 
series of Sundays I was engaged as pulpit 
supply at one of the smaller churches in 
Buffalo, while he was supplying one of 
the larger churches. Each Saturday 
evening found us leaving Rochester on 
the same train. In Buffalo we stopped 
at the same hotel and were assigned to 
adjoining rooms. Sunday mornings we 
breakfasted together and then went to 
his room for our morning devotions. 
Those were precious hours. They will 
abide in my memory as long as I live. 
Then we separated for the day, meeting 
again on the 9:30 train at night back to 
Rochester, when we exchanged experi- 
ences and sermon comments. It is need- 
less to add that many an inspiring thought 
from the master found its way into the 
message which the pupil delivered to his 
congregation on a later Sunday. On my 
return from the funeral of my father in 
Californial found myself again in Buffalo. 
By a rare coincidence I was assigned to a 
room which I had occupied during those 
week-end preaching trips of Seminary 
days. Next to mine was the room that 
had been occupied by Dr. Woelfkin. 
Vividly, as if the events had occurred but 
yesterday, there came back the memory 
of those glorious hours of fellowship. 
Humbly I thanked God for having come 
under the mystic spell and abiding in- 
fluence of such a wonderful soul. Little 
did I realize that only five days later he 
too was to go to his reward. 


Although our ways parted after semi- 
nary graduation the friendship thus be- 
gun grew in intimacy as the years passed. 
With the establishment of Baptist head- 
quarters in New York, opportunities for 
fellowship again became more frequent. 
What a joy it was, after a busy forenoon 
in the office or in a conference, to see his 
smiling countenance in the doorway and 
to hear his familiar greeting, ‘‘ Anyone 
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here ready to go to lunch?” Cares, 
responsibilities, duties were temporarily 
forgotten while we passed pleasantries, 
chatted about various matters, and then 
in a more serious vein talked of the 
weightier affairs of the Kingdom. How 
easy and natural it was for him to change 
from the jovial mood into the serious. 
How inescapable was the conviction that 
here was a man who in every mood 
and disposition reflected that deep loyalty 
to Jesus Christ that marked all his public 
ministry and his personal relationships. 
Of him it can be truly said by those who 
knew him well, ‘‘We shall not see his 
like again.” 


Mrs. Elbert Chute 


The first missionaries to Mahbubnagar, 
South India, were Rev. and Mrs. Elbert 
Chute, who entered the field in 1885. 
They received their appointment in 1882, 
sailing in the fall of that year for Madras, 
and as they did not make their final return 
to America until 1917, more than thirty- 
five years as an active worker on the 
foreign field were part of the service 
which Mrs. Chute had given before her 
death in Ceres, California, on December 
6th. Mrs. Chute was born in Ontario, 
Canada, in January, 1851, and had lived 
in various parts of the United States 
before she went with her husband to 
South India. The young couple were 
stationed shortly after their arrival in 
Mahbubnagar (until 1918 called Palmur), 
and this was the scene of their long and 
fruitful ministry. Over two million 
people lived in the 18,000 square miles 
which were their territory. Evangelistic 
touring was naturally their chief work, 
and the old carriage drawn by white 
bullocks, which they called “The Buffalo 
Express,’ carried them thousands of 
miles. Often they met people who had 
never before seen a missionary. They 
came to be well loved, by non-Christians 
as well as Christians. Eight children 
were born to them, six of whom are 
living. 

Mrs. A. K. Gurney 

Mrs. A. K. Gurney, for more than 
thirty years a missionary with her hus- 
band in Assam, died in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, December 7th. Before her mar- 
riage Mrs. Gurney was Mary Follet 
Laurence, of Jay, Maine. Her family 
were Baptist people, and she became a 
member of the First Baptist Church of 
Portland, Maine, at the age of 16. She 
was educated in Portland and for about 
ten years taught in the high school there, 
having among other pupils who later 
became famous, Peary, the Arctic ex- 
plorer. In March, 1877, Miss Laurence 
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sailed for India, making the journey in 
four and a half months. At Calcutta in 
July of that year she was married to Rev. 
A. K. Gurney, who had been appointed 
and gone out in 1874. They were sta- 
tioned at Sibsagor, where their son and 
daughter, Laurence and Elizabeth, were 
born. Mr. Gurney was in charge of 
station activities and of district touring, 
but gave also a great deal of time to 
translation work. He thoroughly revised 
the Assamese Old Testament and saw it 
through the press. Mr. and Mrs. Gurney 
made their final return to America in the 
summer of 1907. Mrs. Gurney loved her 
adopted country and its people, and came 
back to their service eagerly and joyfully 
after her furloughs. The prayer which 
she quoted at the end of one of her letters 
was the motive prayer of her life: 

“Oh, Father, touch the East with Light, 
The Light that shone when hope was 
born.” 


Mrs. Emma L. Coldren 


In November, 1882, Miss Emma L. 
Smith sailed from America to become the 
bride of Rev. M. J. Coldren, beloved 
missionary of Bengal-Orissa, who had 
gone out three years before and was 
working under the Free Baptist Board. 
During the forty-five years from her 
going out until her death on November 
7, 1927, Mrs. Coldren served the cause 
of missions, whether on the field or at 
home. Dr. and Mrs. Coldren began the 
work in Chandbali in 1885. In their 
years of service they were widely and 
lovingly known to Europeans as well as 
to people of the land. Dr. Coldren was 
for a time Honorary Magistrate in Chand- 
bali. The last year of work in India was 
given to the English Church in Kharg- 
pur. Mrs. Coldren was born in 1853. 
She had earned a B. S. degree in college. 
Dr. Coldren returned to America in 1910 
because of poor health, and died in 1911. 
In the years since then Mrs. Coldren has 
been faithful in furthering the work and 
in arousing interest in it. Her sudden 
death at Hillsdale, Michigan, was due to 
neuralgia of the heart. Ason, Mr. Arthur 
Coldren, of Hillsdale, survives her. 


William A. Lipphard 


Rev. William A. Lipphard, father of 
the Associate Editor, died of pneumonia 
December 17, 1927, in Los Angeles. On 
October 25th he had celebrated his 
seventieth birthday and in May of the 
same year had completed forty-three 
years of active service in the ministry. 
A memorandum discovered among his 
private papers after his death revealed 
a hitherto unknown fact. In 1880 the 
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First Baptist Church of Bay City, Michi- 
gan, where he had been baptized as a 
youth of eighteen, recognized his preach- 
ing gifts and sent him to the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, supporting him 
during his four-year course in both 
English and German departments. Little 
did the church realize what a fruitful 
ministry was to result from this invest- 
ment in the education of one of its young 
people. Five successful pastorates, one 
of them a notable ministry of fifteen 
years with the High Street Church of 
Buffalo, two periods of extensive evangel- 
istic work with thousands of converts 
won to Christi as their fruitage, and a 
dozen ministers and missionaries who 
came out of the churches he served—this 
was the harvest that followed the de- 
cision of the Bay City church to support 
him during hisstudent years at Rochester. 
Few men in the denomination have had 
a wider acquaintance with both English 
and German speaking ministers. Early 
in his career he recognized the importance 
of preaching in both languages and this 
ability was of great value in his evangel- 
istic efforts. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of his entire ministry was 
an extraordinary gift in personal evan- 
gelism. All over this land are thousands 
of men who somewhere in their lives can 
recall meeting in a railroad car or on the 
street or in some hotel lobby, a quiet 
stranger who talked with them earnestly 
about their spiritual welfare and their 
relationship to Christ. From 1904 to 1911 
he served as General Evangelist of the 
German Baptist Conference in a joint 
arrangement with the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. He was engaged 
in evangelistic ministry during the years 
immediately preceding his death. 


Rev. James M. Coon 


Rev. James M. Coon, who passed away 
at his home in Florida at the age of eighty- 
three years, left a record of large and use- 
ful service. Educated at Shurtleff Col- 
lege and the Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, after several pastorates he 
devoted himself in 1889 to young people’s 
work and the Sunday school. He was a 
leader in the organization of the B. Y. P. 
U. A., and established and edited the first 
weekly paper for Baptist young people. 
A natural teacher, he prepared lesson 
helps, published commentaries on the 
Sunday school lessons, and became 
widely known through his Vest Pocket 
Commentary. His interest in missions 
was deep; his faith in Christ unfailing. 
He was the father of Mrs. E. D. Eulette, 
who inherited his missionary passion with 
other notable qualities. 
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Increasing Power for Increasing Obligations 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S BOARDS 


or ForEIGN Misstons oF NORTH AMERICA, JANUARY 
6-10, 1928, AT ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The 22nd Interdenominational Con- 
ference of the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, held at Atlantic City, Jan. 6-9, 
1928, will be potent only as the con- 
stituent Boards and affiliated local 
Federations go forward on the plans 
created during those days of united 
thought and prayer. The Findings of 
this meeting gather up the most impor- 
tant conclusions arrived at by this group 
as they considered the new and baffling 
problems presented by changing condi- 
tions in this and other countries. 

A brief account of the talks and dis- 
cussions will show the background out 
of which these Findings came. The 
theme of the meeting was “Increasing 
Power for Increasing Obligations.” The 
complex and binding nature of those 
obligations was shown on the first even- 
ing when nationals from China, Japan 
and Syria, young women whose very 
presence with us made manifest years of 
missionary devotion, spoke on conditions 
in their own countries. Later, Mrs. 
Charles K. Roys and Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson pointed out the new problems 
and opportunities before the women of 
this country as they look forward to 
continued cooperation in work in other 
countries. 

The sense of responsibility felt by this 
group of women representatives of the 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions for 
obligations in regard to situations in 
which the foreign missionary work is 
closely bound up is summed up in the 
following section from the Findings. 

One of the results of the missionary 
endeavor is that a powerful searchlight 
has been turned upon our professed 
Christianity as it relates itself to actual 
contacts of life. Those to whom we have 
preached are demanding of us that we 
demonstrate the sincerity of our message, 
the test being our lives and practices. 
This test is being made along interna- 
tional, interracial and industrial lines, 
the maladjustments of which imperil the 
peace of the world. 

There are scores of agencies binding 
the world together in commercial, edu- 


cational, physical and _ international 
realms. These are our allies. Rec- 
ognizing our commitment to the Chris- 
tian interpretation of these relationships, 
we reaffirm our conviction that the 
missionary enterprise is closely bound up 
with these, and we pledge ourselves to 
an effort toward a greater synthesis 
between them. 

We therefore recommend: (a) That we 
follow with our thoughts and prayers the 
preparations for the meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council at Jeru- 
salem, standing ready to give to the 
findings of that significant conference our 
careful study and consideration. (b) 
That as one of the nine groups forming 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, we make its program 
a more effective part of our work, in- 
cluding study and action along the lines 
of security, arbitration and disarmament; 
the foreign policy of the United States in 
regard to the Philippines, China, Japan, 
Latin America, and international debts. 
(c) That we cooperate with and encour- 
age those educational movements that 
are seeking to develop peace and right 
interracial attitudes among our children. 
(d) That in the face of the bewildering 
and baffling problems connected with the 
above, and the need for realizing greater 
spiritual forces, the noon hour be used 
as a time for prayer for peace.”’ 

The following resolution was adopted: 
‘““As members of our respective political 
parties we shall require for our votes 
presidential candidates 
pledges and private performances uphold 
the 18th Amendment. We shall require 
clean records of every administration, 
federal, state and local, of enforcement 
honestly carried out, free from bribery, 
patronage and corruption, by men who 
are for the law, and are given sufficient 
power to be able to fulfill their duty. If 
this means making the 18th Amendment 
an issue in the 1928 elections, then we are 
prepared to make it the issue.” 

On Sunday afternoon the joint meet- 
ing with the Foreign Missions Conference 
brought to the conferences an expression 
of the mind of the young people of today, 


whose public. 
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especially as it was shown at the Detroit 
Student Volunteer Convention. The 
answer of the Federation to those just 
taking up their responsibilities for the 
making of a Christian world is embodied 
in these words: 

“Tn view of the points brought out by 
the speaking and discussion in the student 
session, that the youth of today feel in- 
hibited in their contribution to the 
Foreign Mission enterprise, both in 
speech and action, and that the restless- 
ness and criticism of youth are due in 
part at least to the lack of outlets for 
expression, and that these things con- 
stitute a very real challenge to us as 
leaders, to open up for them new channels 
for service: 

“We reaffirm the following rec- 
ommendations of last year: (a) That 
the importance of our work in connection 
with foreign students be recognized and 
much more largely extended. (b) That 
we continue to study the present youth 
situation, and promote knowledge of and 
participation in Foreign Missions on the 
part of young people in every way pos- 
sible, not separating them from the rest 
of the group, but integrating the thought 
and activity: of both older and younger, 
experienced and less experienced. (c) 
That the present effort to place young 
people on our mission boards be con- 
tinued. (d) That we study the best 
method of introducing new missionaries 
to the field in order to conserve their in- 
dividual contribution. (e) That we 
work through and with all student 
agencies for a unified approach to these 
young ‘people in our colleges. (f) That 
we try to help our young people to make 
their needs and desires articulate, and 
that we join with them in their search for 
a universal interpretation of Christian 
truth, recognizing the fact that as youth 
takes up its share of the task, God gives a 
new gift to youth. (g) That we heartily 
commend the students in our American 
colleges for the splendid progress they 
have made in interracial brotherhood.” 

The recognition on the part of the 
Federation of new conditions on the 
field, and the need for adapting mission 
work to them was expressed in the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“We recognize in the indigenous 
churches of mission lands a growing desire 
for a united church under national leader- 
ship. We appreciate the difficulties in- 
volved in local administration and na- 
tional development when properties and 
funds are to so large an extent controlled 
by agencies in the sending countries. We 
rejoice in the aspirations of these 
churches, and desire in achievements the 
same spirit of courage and devotion which 
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characterized the pioneers of the mission- 
ary enterprise to help in the solution of 
their problems.” 

“We, therefore, recommend to the 
Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions: (a) That they launch in the 
local churches an educational program 
that will set forth the aspirations of the 
indigenous churches for a larger measure 
of self-determination, and a more ade- 
quate expression of their essential unity. 
(b) That funds contributed in this coun- 
try be not so conditioned as to hamper 
them as they boldly move out into new 
experiments under the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Under the title of “Creative Coopera- 
tion” and “Widening Channels of Ed- 
ucation”’ reports from various committees 
were given on Monday morning. Points 
calling for future actions are included 
under these recommendations: | 

“Tt is with deep gratitude that we rec- 
ognize the growing power inherent in our 
World Day of Prayer. A very decided 
expansion of this prayer fellowship has 
come during the past year. The circle 
of prayer has extended literally around 
the world. We have learned the great 
lesson of praying with, rather than for, 
our sisters of other races and nations, thus 
enriching our experience and releasing 
the power which must be ours if we are to 
accomplish the tasks entrusted to us. 

“We therefore recommend: That dur- 
ing the coming year we continue to 
develop our plans for this world-wide 
fellowship of prayer, endeavoring to draw 
into its circle those who as yet have not 
fully joined in the effort. We recommend 
that we give continued cooperation to: 
(a) The committees carrying respon- 
sibility for union institutions in foreign 
fields. (b) The Committee on Chris- 
tian Literature for Women and Children 
in Foreign Fields.” 

The printed word cannot recapture the 
high quality of those hours that afforded 
a new understanding of the spiritual 
meanings inherent in the missionary task, 


and a new sense of the unfailing sources of ° 


power. No account of the conference 
would be complete, however, without 
mention of the two meetings which cen- 
tered upon the increasing power neces- 
sary for increasing obligations. 

In the quiet of the Sunday morning 
Retreat the group in a spirit of penitence, 
praise and intercession, entered into the 
four realms in which Christian women 
find their expression: the world-wide 
enterprise of the Kingdom, the church, 
the home and the personal life of the in- 
dividual. In this experience there came 
an individual and corporate sense of 
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quietness and confidence in the presence 
of God, and a new assurance that it is 
not by might, nor by power, but by His 
spirit that all mission work must be con- 
ceived and carried out. 

At the closing session on Monday 
night under the leadership of Dr. Henry 
T. Hodgkin, secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China, the Federa- 
tion considered the spiritual implications 
of the missionary movement, and the 
demands that new opportunities and ways 
of working make upon character at its 
very source. 

Dr. Hodgkin spoke of five paradoxical 
and corresponding difficult qualities which 
Christians need to have in their creative 
cooperation with the young churches 
emerging in other lands. He said that 


we need to be spiritually alert, yet 
thoroughly efficient; 


willing to make 


TWO INDIAN MAIDENS: 
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new ventures, while preserving old values; 
humbly teachable and at the same time 
joyously confident; able to suppress our- 
selves even while giving our best; so- 
cially dynamic and also courageously 
evangelistic. Individuals and organiza- 
tions, at home and in other countries, must 
needs achieve a just balance between 
these seemingly contradictory things if 
they are to meet the new situations and 
conditions in the missionary enterprise 
today and carry forward the Kingdom in 
the spirit of Christ. 

This conference may mark the :begin- 
ning of a new era in women’s work if 
the great body of women, who have given 
so loyally of their time and thought and 
money to mission work in the days past 
will set upon the findings of this meeting 
in a spirit of daring confidence in the 
leading of the Living God. 








BETTY KELLEY (CREEK), AND 


ANNETTE BLAINE (CROW) 


The Trail of Christian Friendliness 
BY MAY K. ST. JOHN 


Hymn: “Lord, while for all mankind we 
pray,” Songs of Joy, No. 36. 
Scripture: Mark 12:28-34. 


Prayer: That Jesus Christ, as the Friend 
of the people of the world, may through 
His volunteers in the home churches be 
made known to the many coming from 
the nations of the earth to Christian 
America. 

Hymn: “Where cross the crowded 
ways of life,” Songs of Joy, No. 37. 
Presentation: Use a map of the world. 
Show, at the various ports of entry, 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, etc., 
the many different nationalities enter- 


ing America. Indicate by lines or 

colored cords their departure over 

many railroads to other cities and 
towns, to which they are attracted by 
economic urge or clan spirit. Place 

beside each of these new homes a 

picture of an American church. Then 

show that the trail from the American 
church to these new homes should be 

“The Way of Friendly Hearts.” (This 

may be indicated by placing the 

American Church within a large heart, 

and marking the placard carrying the 

route with those words.) 

1. On the Trail of Friendly Hearts. 
Preparation. Pages 34-36, 4o. 
The English Language route. 

Pages 36, 41. 
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An Industrial Path. Pages 29-42. 
Closing Loneliness Street. Pages 
30-31. 
Opening a Friendly Mexican road. 
Pages 32-33. 
2. Service on the Trail. 
Russian Sunday School. Page 38. 
Christmas Gift for Sad Woman. 
Page 38. 
Neighborhood School. Page 39. 
Hospital Visits. Page 41. 
Opening One’s Own Home. Page 
43. 
3. The End of the Trail. 
The Understanding Friend. Page 


43- 
Thankful Hearts. Pages 44, 45. 
A Mexican Mite. Page 32. 
“Brothers All.” Page 33. 
Concluding Hymn: “In Christ there is 
no East or West.” 


Note.—Copies of From Ocean to Ocean 
to which page references are made, may 
be secured at any Literature Bureau for 
40 cents. An interesting free leaflet 
which gives a brief but real view of the 
extent of the work is entitled ‘“‘ Women 
on Home Mission Fields.” 


Field Notes 


CHANGES OF PERSONNEL 


At a recent Board meeting the follow- 
ing changes were confirmed: Lois Fraser, 
who has been housemother for the girls 
at the Kodiak Orphanage, and Francesca 
Salas, missionary in Puebla, Mexico, are 
to be released. Mildred Garstang, who 
has been missionary among the Slavic 
people in Los Angeles for five years, has 
resigned. Mattie G. Anderson has been 
transferred from the Christian Center in 
Cleveland to the Superintendency of the 
Fireside Schools of Nashville, Tenn. 
Margaret Hall has been appointed head- 
worker at Emmanuel House, Brooklyn. 


VISITING Porto RIco 


Miss Clara E. Norcutt, Secretary of 
Missions, and Mrs. Wm. H. Mount, 
Chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
sailed on February 16th on the S. S. 
Coamo for Porto Rico. They expect to 
visit the missionary work on the island 
and start from San Juan on their return 
trip on March rsth. 


CITIZEN, INTERPRETER AND MISSIONARY 


After four years of carrying on the 
home teaching one of the Greek women 
secured her citizenship paper through the 
help of the Christian Americanization 
volunteers. She is devoted to her 
teacher and has helped as an interpreter. 
She speaks three languages and has been 
able to make many contacts in foreign 
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homes. She says, “I always tell the 
women what a privilege it is to have 
someone come to them in the home to 
teach them,and that they should appre- 
ciate the helpful spirit of the American 
women and respond with enthusiasm.” 


Any Way To HELP 


The other day one of the neighbors of 
the Weirton Christian Center came into 
the house with a table lamp that the 
paperhangers had broken for her. There 
was a hole the size of a dollar in the side 
of it. She wanted to know if the mission- 
aries could fix it. So with a little ad- 
hesive tape, minute plaster, art wax and 
wax paint the lamp was mended. One 
would have difficulty in finding the place 
where it was broken. In tribute, she 
said, “‘When I left home my husband 
asked me where I was going and I told 
him to the Christian Center where I 
always go when I am in trouble.” 


OVER THE BACK FENCE 


Some of the Christian Americanization 
volunteers conduct a backyard neigh- 
borly guild. They begin by swapping 
recipes and patterns, thus leading to how 
to pronounce names of various articles, 
how to shop and so on, all leading up to a 
class or meeting for English, and finally 
to Bible study. 





An Announcement 


Announcement has already been made 
regarding the Judson Fund recently au- 
thorized by the Finance Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention and 
the - Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
whereby the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society and the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society are 
to undertake a special effort to secure one 
million dollars for Judson College in 
Burma and other outstanding imperative 
needs in the work of the two Societies. 

In order to assist in this special effort, 
the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, at a 
recent meeting invited Rev. F. King 
Singiser, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Troy, N. Y. to enter the service 
of the Society as Field Secretary. In the 
judgment of the Board, Dr. Singiser is 
well qualified to assume the duties of this 
new responsibility. He has had several 
successful pastorates both prior to his 
missionary service in Burma and since 
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THE SPIRIT OF JUDSON 


The Christmas season always calls for 
some special forward step, and at the 
Sunday school of the Judson Church in 
New York City it was decided that the 
Christmas offering would go to the 
Chinese church. The offering may have 
been small but represented a good deal 
of interest on the part of the children, 
who are going to study the religions and 
customs of the Chinese for the next few 
months. There are now a good many 
Chinese laundrymen living in this great 
Italian community, and more are coming 
in all of the time. The children have had 
some very queer ideas about them. Some 
even thought that the Chinese would kill 
them if they got a chance. However, 
they were willing to collect the names of 
the Chinese in the neighborhood, copy- 
ing them from the laundry windows. 
Then invitations were made to urge these 
friends to come to Judson Christmas 
program. No one responded, but it was 
probably because they did not know 
enough English. At any rate the Italian 
children were convinced by the smiles of 
the Chinamen when they received the 
greeting that they did not want to kill 
them. It is hoped that in time the Chinese 
children of the neighborhood may come 
to the Sunday school. 
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his return from that field where he had 
spent five years as pastor of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church in Rangoon. During the 
New World Movement he was promo- 
tional director of the General Board of 
Promotion in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

With this pastoral, missionary and 
administrative experience he comes to 
the Society peculiarly fitted to present 
the cause of foreign missions to our con- 
stituency. With his knowledge of con- 
ditions in Burma he will be especially 
able to make known the needs of Judson 
College and the vital relationship of 
Christian education to the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom on the foreign field. 
Dr. Singiser has accepted this call to 
service and will begin his work February 
I, 1928. 


A New Field 


Mr. Frank Kolator, devoted Baptist 
worker in Czechsolovakia, celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday anniversary on December 
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12th. Rev. John Novotny has written 
of him: “Mr. Frank Kolator was born 
December 12, 1877 in Bohemia and as a 
student in High School came in touch 
with the famous founder of the Baptist 
Mission in Bohemia, Rev. Henry 
Novotny, who baptized the sixteen year 
old student. Since that day he has been 
a faithful helper in mission work, though 
he did not decide to become a pastor. 
He has delivered thousands of sermons 
since that day, has travelled to Confer- 
ences, become editor of the Baptist paper 
and—the crown of his work—he is father 
to all the twenty to thirty orphans who 
were and who are at the Peabody Mont- 
gomery Children’s Home in Podhorany- 
Veltrusy. He cares for them, helps them, 
loves them. He really is a Pastor more 
than anything else. We surely wish him 
many happy returns!” 


Promising Future Leaders in Assam 


Dr. M. C. Mason, veteran missionary 
of the Assam Mission, served on that field 
for fifty years from 1874 to 1924 and now 
lives in East Aurora, N. Y. He has fur- 
nished the accompanying photograph of 
young men and women, all of them mem- 
bers of the Garo tribe, who are now 
studying in the Government High School 
at Shillong, Assam. Dr. Mason writes: 
“The photograph was taken last summer. 
English is the only language through 
which they receive their instruction. The 
letters received from some of them written 
wholly in English, as well as some articles 
written by some of them on leading ques- 
tions of India’s problems and published 
in English periodicals of Calcutta amaze 
me, especially as I realize from what they 
came and through what difficulties they 
have had to struggle. Only those in close 
touch with them and in sympathy with 
them in their efforts to increase their 
abilities for themselves and for others, 
can understand or even weakly appre- 
ciate what God is doing and what plans 
He may have for these boys and girls. 
Of course all are not extra capable, but I 
believe "God has a purpose for each.” 


The Spirit of Central Philippine College 
BY REV. A. E. BIGELOW 


The first baptism of the new school year 
at Central Philippine College came at the 
end of August, when three girls and ten 
boys joined the church. This is a fine 
showing for so early in the year and 
speaks well for seed-sowing elsewhere, 
for not all of the candidates were old stu- 
dents. The same mail brought news of 
five baptisms in Iloilo at our preaching 
station where I preached once a week for 
nearly a year before we came home on 
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furlough. This makes a total of 38 from 
June to middle October and we are re- 
joicing greatly over this development, for 
it was an unusual situation. One day 
a man and his wife came to ask me to 
preach at this place. I did not know 
them, but after talking it over with 
them for a while agreed todoso. I found 
that they had fitted up their basement 
with cement floor, benches and electric 
lights, and had thoroughly canvassed the 
neighborhood. 

We had some very good meetings and 
there was considerable interest’ shown, 
but I was slow to urge them, hoping that 
the work would be real and stable. When 
we left I turned it over to Mr. Aguiling, 
our school pastor, and now the reaping 
has begun. The wife, I think, is the one 
to rejoice over it most, for she is a splen- 
did personal worker. I am hoping that 
this will prove to be a nucleus for an- 
other church in this big city of over 
40,000. At present there is only one or- 
ganized church; it is not large or strong, 
and there ought to be more than one. 

The new school has started off very 
propitiously for our village Sunday 
schools; 14 places are being visited regu- 
larly, and the enrolment after the second 
month was 450. They are planning to 
make it 600 by Christmas time. But the 
best part is that there are ro college and 
27 high school boys and girls who have 
volunteered to carry on for the year. 
This is the best showing we have yet 
had for the college. Then they have 
made a good start this year in getting 
each school to contribute for running ex- 
penses—literature and transportation. 

The girls’ domitory is a miserable 
bamboo-thatched building and the alumni 
association, of their own accord, started 
a fund to give the girls as good a building 
as the boys have in the fine concrete dor- 
mitory which is now called Franklin 
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Hall. This fired a lot of other girls last 
vacation and they went after all they 
could get from friends. They did so well 
that the Board acquiesced in our attempt- 
ing to build, and granted us what we could 
get from the sale of an old mission prop- 
erty in Jaro that once was used as a resi- 
dence and then as a Training School 
building for the girls’ work under the 
Woman’s Board. This netted us about 
$3,500. Then some friends in the States 
sent us $2,500, so that we had enough to 
make a start, and the corner stone was 
laid during commencement week last 
March. Work has gone slowly because 
we wanted to get enough money in sight 
to complete one-half of the structure that 
had been approved, a three-story build- 
ing in concrete to house a hundred girls. 
Not long after school opened the girls 
were all in the chapel for some kind of 
meeting, when five men entered their old 
bamboo structure intending to rob and 
then burn it, for they carried matches 
and gasoline. Fortunately, the matron 
remained behind and scared them away. 
The next morning a committee from 
the college men came to President Stuart 
and asked that the boys be permitted to 
change places with the girls. No sooner 
said than done. They packed their be- 
longings and put them in the road in 
front of the bamboo house, moved the 
girls over, and then their own goods in. 
Where would you go to equal this act? 
How can it be explained aside from the 
spirit of Him whom most of these boys 
serve? Yes, and I forgot to say that this 
student body last term raised nearly $250 
to redecorate the chapel and just before 
school closed pledged an equal amount 
for the girls’ dormitory. When such 


things as these are coupled with the trans- 
formations we see in their lives, is it any 
wonder that we are willing to put all 
of our lives into such a work? 





PROMISING FUTURE LEADERS’ IN ASSAM 
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A By-Product of Christian Center Work 
BY JOHN M. HESTENES 


A recent development in the Brooks 
House field of service in East Hammond, 
Indiana, has been the founding of a home 
for destitute and deserving children, 
called Bethany Children’s Home. Its 
origin is an indication of the breadth and 
depth of the work God has committed 
into the hands of our Christian Center. 
: Ever since the House 
was opened, welfare 
workers and others in 
the community have 
begged Brooks House 
to make provision for 
destitute and neglect- 
ed children. Again 
and again the workers 
have taken children 
into their own quarters 
for a few days or weeks 
at a time, ranging from 
babies one week old to 
fathers and mothers 
witha family. This of 
course placed an extra 
hardship on the work- 
ers and did not in any 
case solve the real 
problem, as the stay in the House was 
temporary at best. The climax came 
when four little children from two to 
eight years of age were brought to Brooks 
House, having been deserted by their 
mother, the father having been placed in 
an institution for disabled soldiers. It 
was a delightful quartet of little ones and 
they made such an appeal to the staff of 
workers that, after taking them back into 
the House the third time, rather than 
again thrusting them out upon the com- 
munity they decided a Home for such 
dependents should be established in 
Hammond. ‘Twenty-one interested wo- 
men were called together and an organiza- 
tion was formed, a Board of Directors 
elected, and in about two months’ time 
the house has cared for sixteen children. 
All these were cases of neglect and priva- 
tion and it has been a real joy to the staff 
to see the improvement in them after 
having been in Bethany Home for just a 
few weeks. 

While Brooks House sponsored the 
forming of this Home, and acts as a 
‘“‘grand-uncle” for this new and thriving 





“MY MOTHER’S 
GONE AWAY” 
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welfare infant, the Christian center is not 
financially responsible in any way. We 
did pay the first month’s rent and helped 
collect some of the furniture, but beyond 
this all the funds needed have been 
solicited by the members of this new 


Board. While we are just a distant 
relative to this infant by adoption, the 
Board insists on holding its meetings in 
Brooks House. This privilege of course 
we grant them very willingly. 

The Home has already secured a great 
many devoted friends in the community, 
and as you may realize very easily it has 
not hurt Brooks House in any way to 
have fostered the creation of a work 
like this. Bethany Home is filling a great 
need in Hammond and is, I believe, 
destined to become 4 permanent and use- 
ful institution among us. The Home does 
not aspire to become a big institution 
with hundreds of children, but rather 
plans to be a home-finding society as 
well, placing destitute children in good 
homes as they can be found. 


Indian Children Leading the Way 
BY REV. J. WINFIELD SCOTT, OF RENO 


On November 28 I baptized seven who 
united with the Reno Indian Church. 
They are young people who had been in 
the Sunday school and Junior B. Y. P. U. 
getting ready for baptism. 

The mission work at Reno Reservation, 
where the Reno Chapel is located, has 
never been inviting until this year. Last 
February I succeeded in getting a public 
school organized for the children, in 
which eighteen are now enrolled. Four 
more attend the Reno city schools. 
Previous to this time my congregation 
usually consisted of the oldtime Indian 
men and women. It was hard to do much 
with them. They had gone too long in 
their superstitious ways, and while I 
tried to help them all I could, I felt that 
we must look to the children for our 
church. -Once I started taking collec- 
tions, but the old folks quit coming to 
church, and the collections were a failure. 
Before I came they were accustomed to 
being given something to eat every time 
they came to church. This reminds me 
of a story related to me by a white lady. 
She said she attended a service at the 
Reno camp in company with some other 
whites. The missionary was preaching a 
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very interesting sermon, and was just 
reaching the climax when an old Indian 
woman on the front bench stood up and 
said, “Say, how soon are we going to eat?”’ 
I have never had this happen to me, but 
I have had them come to me at the close 
of the meeting and ask if I had some 
coffee and cookies. 

But things have been changing. In- 
stead of the old folks sitting in front of 
their little cabins and wailing for their 
children who were away at the govern- 
ment school, they now come to church 
and sit in the rear smiling when their 
children take part in the services. Ona 
recent Sunday when the children went 
through the books of the Bible, and then 
a little girl stood up and led them in 
saying the 23rd Psalm, the old folks 
laughed out loud with real joy and said, 
“That’s good.” 

Now, we are starting our collections 
again, and this time I believe they will 
be a success. A group of young men and 
women last night approved of the col- 
lections and said they felt the time was 
here to take offerings, though they were 
sure the old folks would not understand. 
I explained the envelope system to them 
and it was decided to use the envelopes 
commencing the first Sunday in January, 
and some expressed a willingness to 
pledge a certain amount per week. 


A Prosperous Italian Work 


A few months ago Rev. Ariel Bellondi 
called at Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, and invited Mrs. White and my- 
self to ride with him to Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, where he is pastor of the Italian 
mission. In the vestry of the First Bap- 
tist Church we found a large company of 
men, women and children, and were 
assured that the congregation would have 
been very much larger had it not been in 
the vacation period. Mr. Bellondi has 
labored in Lawrence for many years, and 
his mission has greatly prospered. We 
shall never forget the singing of that 
afternoon with the missionary at the 
piano. It is hoped that in the near 
future plans for a commodious edifice will 
be completed. At the conclusion of the 
address a spontaneous offering of nearly 
fifty dollars was taken for the Home 
Mission Society.—C. L. White. 
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From Haiti Rev. A. Groves Wood 
reports: “We are still looking for the 
‘greater things’ of which the Lord spoke. 
I expect to baptize six at Grand Rivere 
on Sunday, and there are several candi- 
dates waiting baptism at Hinche, S. 
Michel, Dondon and Ouanaminthe.” 
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A NEW CITY mission was opened in 
November in Sun Wu Hsien, South 
China. Its opening program included an 
early preaching service, a feast, an even- 
ing lantern lecture on the care of the teeth, 
and an evening gospel service. The place 
was packed and afterwards many people 
came to the leaders and asked to have 
the whole thing repeated. 
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IN RESPONSE to sermons and articles 
printed in newspapers, a total of 1,294 
replies came last year from the four 
provinces of the northeast in Japan in 
which this type of evangelism is carried 
on. The gospel message is thus carried 
far into unchurched sections. Last year 
people of a town in the Sendai district 
who had once been Sunday school pupils 
but who had long been without the in- 
fluence of a missionary, initiated a move- 
ment for Christian work when aroused by 
newspaper articles. This work is thriving 
and is now under the direction of a leader 
from Sendai. 
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Tue CHINESE Christian Center in 
Seattle occupies a very beautiful structure 
which has recently been redecorated and 
made very attractive. Under the new 
pastor, Rev. Luke Chan, the attendance 
and interest have increased to a marked 
degree and the church has made plans 
for a systematic canvass and definite 
financial support. Many who drifted 
away have come back and some new 
people have been attracted. The Sunday 
school is well attended and fairly large 
and has a number of Chinese young 
people as teachers. These are the results 
of the faithful work of church and pastor 
in the years gone by. This work is sup- 
ported cooperatively by the two Home 
Mission Societies and the West Wash- 
ington Convention. 
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DEACON GOETEBO (Go-te-bo) of the 
Rainy Mountain Indian church, has 
passed from this life. On Monday, 
November 28, 1927, the stores of Gotebo, 
Oklahoma, were closed during the 
funeral services. Gotebo was the first 
convert to Christianity after work was 
begun among the Kiowas. For thirty- 


five years this devoted servant of God 
was a leader in Christian work. He made 
the first Kiowa Christian song. 


———— = 


Dr. Davin C. GILMORE, until re- 
cently president of the Judson Memorial 
College at Rangoon, India, has become 
acting president of Bishop College, the 
school at Marshall, Texas, which the 
Home Mission Society has assisted for 
many years. Dr. Gilmore is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of the University of 
Rochester, class of 1890. (See page 165.) 
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PERSECUTION, such as marked the 
early days of mission work in Manipur 
State, Assam, was revived in the fall in 
the section of that native state which is 
cared for by Rev. William Pettigrew. A 
campaign was begun to prevent any more 
people from becoming Christians. It was 
forbidden Christians to teach Christ 
even privately in any non-Christian 
village. An evangelist was fined for 
preaching in one place which for 30 
years has been open to mission work. 





KHANTO BELA RAI AND HER HUSBAND 


AFTER Dotnc splendid service at the 
girls’ school in Midnapore, Khanto mar- 
ried a Brahmin convert, a Mr. Krishna- 
swamy Iyengar of Madras. The young 
man is in charge of the agency of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Madras. Khanto’s many friends will be 
glad to see this picture, and will follow 
her with prayers and good wishes. 








AT THE RECENT meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of boards of organizations 
working among Negroes the discussion 


centered upon Negro colleges. It was 
stated that these schools had reached a 
crisis. There are now more than three 
times as many college students in them 
as there were a few years ago. The en- 
rolment in gg Negro colleges is over 
13,000. This would indicate a pressing 
need for an increased number of college 
teachers, and for additional funds to 
raise the standards and make the Negro 
colleges genuine colleges. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK is reported to be going 
on in spite of opposition in West China. 
On the ninth of October three men and 
two women were baptized by Rev. 
Donald Fay in the Changtu Baptist 
Church. 

MAA 


Mexican Baptists in the Southwest 
have launched a denominational organ. 
It begins its life as an eight page monthly. 
Its name is the “El Paladin Bautista’ 
which being interpreted is “The Baptist 
Champion.” A group of Mexican pastors 
form an editorial board under the leader- 
ship of Rev. J. F. Detweiler of the 
Spanish-American Seminary. 
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A NEW CHURCH of thirty members was 
organized in October in a village near 
Khargpur, Bengal-Orissa. Ten people 
had been baptized in a year’s evangelistic 
work, with another added at the time of 
the organization of the church. Other 
Christian people already in the com- 
munity united with the newly converted 
ones in the formation of the church. 
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TWENTY-FOUR fine young people made 
public decisions for Christ during a two 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign which 
aroused much interest at Central Philip- 
pine College, Iloilo, in November. 
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AFTER AN ABSENCE Of four years, three 
years in the employ of the Mississippi 
State Department of Education and one 
as a student at the University of Chicago 
Dean B. B. Dansby, of Jackson College 
Jackson, Miss., has returned to this 
institution as acting president. 
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THE StupDENT GosPEL Teams of 
Burma which go out under the direction 
of Rev. V. W. Dyer, have held recent 
campaigns which had splendid results. 
At Toungoo, 44 boys and 15 girls in the 
Burmese school made decisions, while 77 
took a stand for Christ in the Karen 
school. In the village of Eyya, where 
there had been but two Christian 
families, four Burmese adults were 
baptized and nearly all of the children 
made decisions. Twenty were later 
reported ready for baptism and it was 
expected that a Burmese church would 
be organized in the village in January. 
In Kyain, near Moulmein, 49 were 
baptized as a result of the campaign 
carried on there. 
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Rev. E. R. Brown, director of the 
Mexican missions of the Home Mission 
Society, reports that on a recent visit to 
Tucson, Arizona, he found the Mexican 
work there developing encouragingly 
under the pastor, Rev. Alberto Morales, 
a recent graduate from -the Spanish- 
American Seminary in Los Angeles. The 
church expects soon to move to its new 
home on property which will make 
possible a progressive program and 
expansion. 


www 


Miss Mary PuHILLIps in Rangoon, 
Burma, enjoys her touring experiences. 
On a recent trip into the jungle she took 
with her one of the women workers of the 
All Burma Women’s Missionary Society, 
one of the teachers from the Seminary, 
seven students and two of the girls from 
the Woman’s Bible School. They trav- 
eled part of the way by river launch and 
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part of the way by sampan. At the 
evening services front lawns and road- 
sides were filled with those who came to 
listen. On Sunday an unusually large 
crowd awaited them. 


KYW 
ScorES OF WoMEN in the Liu Chin 
Islands, Japan, are learning to read the 
Bible in Japanese and to pray in their 
own language. This is the result of the 
faithful work of a graduate of the Osaka 
Bible Training School. 
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THE WoMEN’s BIBLE SCHOOL in Swa- 
tow, China, is training young women for 
distinctive Christian service. The teach- 
ers and Bible women who have gone forth 
from the school are doing fine Christian 
work in each of the Haklo speaking dis- 
tricts, and even in one of the |Hakka 
districts. Miss Traver writes: ‘‘The 
greatest power and influence in our school 
is our principal, a graduate of Ginling 
College and an earnest Christian young 
woman; Miss Alice Chen.” 


ww 


Miss EpitH TRAVER and four Chinese 
secretaries have planned a Retreat which 
is to be a time of Bible study, and of 
prayer for the work in general, and also 
for the life of the individual church. 
“T am more and more impressed,” she 
writes, ‘‘with the feeling that this time 
of trouble and stress will bring new life 
and power to the Chinese church.”’ 


www 


Dr. FRANK H. Smitu, of the Home 
Mission Society, says: “I believe that 
our present effort to promote evangelism 
in all of the churches in the Northern 
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Baptist Convention ought to be greatly 
enlarged until it reaches every church in 
our fellowship. This will require several 
years of unremitting labor and the 
expenditure of considerable money, but 
it is one of the greatest contributions 
which the Society can make to present 
religious needs.” 
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Tue Hospirat in Hopo, South China, 
which is carried on by a Chinese doctor, 
welcomed this fall a new lady doctor, 
Suchen Wang, a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College at Philadelphia. Prior to 
her going to Hopo she had been connected 
with the Peking Union Medical College 
where she and Dr. Daniel Lai were mar- 
ried. Owing to the great amount of 
surgical work in Hopo now, Dr. Lai 
writes that they are in need of gauze 
and other hospital supplies. 


www 


THE FOLLOWING ITEM of news ap- 
peared in a daily paper of San Juan. Porto 
Rico, of recent date, as coming from the 
town of Trujillo Alto: ‘The Baptist 
Chapel of this town with its two support- 
ing props is crying to be torn down. Build- 
ings of this kind ought not to be allowed 
to stand as they are a menace to life and 
limb in time of hurricane or earthquake.”’ 
The little congregation that worships here 
has been praying for a new building of 
concrete to replace the worm-eaten frame 
structure erected fifteen years ago. A 
new building will cost $6,000, toward 
which the church has raised $1,000 in a 
little more than a year’s time. The Home 
Mission Society would like to help 
churches like this build a suitable meet- 
ing house. but its hands are tied. 





AT THE PICNIC DINNER OF EMMANUEL HOUSE, BROOKLYN. 


SEE PAGE 157 
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An Effective Poster 


The pastor of the Baptist Church of 
Wyoming, Ohio, feels very. fortunate in 
having as one of his members Mrs. H. E. 
Whitaker, who for a number of years was 
a valued worker in Michigan, but is now 
making her home in Wyoming. In the 
vestibule of the church a poster made by 
Mrs. Whitaker is exhibited showing the 
different phases of denominational mis- 
sionary work and the participation of the 
Wyoming church in this program. The 
poster shows the exact membership of the 
church in their groupings. She cut out 
portraits from magazines and fastened 
them to a sheet of cardboard, arranged in 
groups. Thus 80 faces represent the 
number of members who give to both 
local church expenses and missions; 39 
faces represent those giving to church 
expenses alone; 87 faces represent those 
who have no share in either. Since this 
poster has been exhibited a number of 
faces in the 87 group have been trans- 
ferred to one of the other groups. The 
pastor says that the posters which are 
prepared from week to week are attract- 
ing the attention of the children of the 
Sunday school and the young people, as 
well as the other members of the church. 

Several other posters just as telling as 
the above have been prepared, and Mrs. 
Whitaker is constantly seeking new facts 
in order that she may present them in 
picture to the Wyoming membership. 


March means every member, regard- 
less of age, sex or previous condition of 
indifference, promising to pay a definite 
amount, assuming a fair share of mission- 
ary responsibility, even as every church 
is called upon to act in February to make 
its responsibility definite. 

March is the climax, the decisive 
month of the three in which the denomi- 
nation has voted to set its house in order 
for the fiscal year ahead, which begins 
May ist. 

On what is done in March depends 
the success of our effort to place missions 
on a more secure basis by seeing that 
quotas are accepted and pledged in ad- 
vance of the opening of the year, and the 
money paid regularly at the rate of one- 
twelfth each month. 

Will you see to it that your church 
appreciates the significance of March 
enough to produce results? 


Early Morning Prayer 
SOME NOTABLE PRAYERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


Abraham’s Prayer on Behalf of a 
Wicked City. Gen. 18:23-33. 

Moses’ Intercessory Prayer for a Sinful 
People. Ex. 32:30-32. 

Hannah’s Prayer for a Son. 
I:10,1I. 

Samuel’s View of Prayer. 1 Sam. 12:23. 

David’s Prayer of Thanksgiving. 1 
Chron. 29:10-19. 


1 Sam. 
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David’s Prayer of Confession. Psalm 
51. 
Solomon’s Prayer of Dedication. 2 
Chron. 6:14-42. 

Elijah’s Prayer for the Restomntioii of a 
Dead Child. 1 Kings 17:20,21. 

Elijah’s Prayer for God’s Vindication. 
1 Kings 18-36, 37. 

Elisha’s Two Prayers for Sight and one 
Prayer for Blindness. 2 Kings 6:17-20. 


Hezekiah’s Prayer for Victory. Isa. 
3715-20. 

Nehemiah’s Prayer for a King’s Favor. 
Neh. 1:4-11. 


Daniel’s Prayer of Fidelity. Dan 6:10. 
Habakkuk’s Prayer for Revival. Hab. 


$72. 
Easter Offering 


Christ Arose. May He arise this year in 
the lives of many people because you and 
I have remembered to share Him with 
them! Secure your Easter Offering en- 
velopes at once from your state head- 
quarters. 

“‘Missions”’ 


For two cents a week you can learn 
what the Baptist missionaries are doing 
in all parts of the world. Send your sub- 
scription to MIssIoNns, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Stewardship of Courtesy 
BY HELEN JUNE HEATH 


It is a self-evident fact that God has 
endowed us as His stewards with many 
different means of serving Him. We 
recognize the diversity and the inequality 
of our gifts from Him, and it is our first 
task to take stock of our talents and de- 
velop them to their utmost. On the other 
hand, there are certain things which He 





She says that what she has done 
other women can do, if they will give e : 
time and thought to the work. She | 
claims to be no artist, but she does 
use the ideas which come to her and 
is not afraid to share them with 
other people. : 


Beware the Ides of March 


That was Cesar’s warning. It is is | 4 
also the caution imparted to Bap- 
tists, but for a (different reason. 
Don’t let the Ides of March, or any | ~ 
other part of the month, slip by | ~ 
without evidence in the form of | 
action that your church remembers |) 
this: 

March means ENLISTMENT. 

Not just enlistment in general, 
either, but the actual pledging of 
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requires of all of us regardless of our 
special gifts. Jesus said, “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” He did 
not say, ‘“To certain ones among you I 
have given loving and friendly natures. 
Of these particular stewards I require 
that they shall love one another.” The 
command to love is given to all, and true 
courtesy is the logical outcome of this 
love of our fellows. 

Very often the only way in which we 
can express our friendliness is by courte- 
ous acts. Sometimes they seem so trivial 
and unimportant that we do not take 
time for them in the midst of our busy, 
hustling existences. But when we con- 
sider Christ’s words in regard to so small 
a thing as a cup of water given in His 
name, they assume an importance so 
great that we cannot ‘neglect them. 
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Courtesy “in His name” becomes ideal 
service. The gospels are full of commands 
which concern courtesy. In the story of 
the Good Samaritan we read, “‘Go thou 
and do likewise!” Immediately there 
should come a consciousness of our obli- 
gation to show that we, like the Samari- 
tan, are “neighbors” to all whom our 
lives touch. 

To some people all forms of politeness 
are thought to be artificial, having little 
or nothing to do with actual friendliness 
and love. Obviously there are imitations 
of every good thing, and courtesy is no 
exception to this rule. However, it is 
seldom difficult to distinguish between an 
artificial politeness which people may 
assume in order to make a good appear- 
ance, and the true thoughtfulness which 
springs from Christian love. Let our 
stewardship include the latter. 





“The Morning Light” 


AN EASTER SERVICE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, following its usual custom, is of- 


fering free to Baptist churches and Sun- 
day schools an Easter service entitled, 
“The Morning Light’’, with supplement. 
William A. Hill, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, is the author of this service. 
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It has been prepared, having in mind 
the different types of churches in the 
Northern Baptist constituency. The 
author has introduced hymns which 
contain both the Easter and the mis- 
sionary message and has included for 
different age groups recitation material 
collected from valuable literary sources. 
The program makes provision for the 
offering, which will apply on the amount 
needed in contributions from our churches 
to maintain our entire denominational 
program. 

Announcements and order cards have 
already been distributed to the Sunday 
schools of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. In case there may have been any 
oversight in this method, a request ad- 
dressed to the Department will receive 
prompt attention. 


Missionary Programs in a Week-Day 
School of Religious Education 

Miss Vera R. Whitchurch, director of 
religious education in the week-day Bible 
School work in Atchison, Kansas, reports 
that she is using the Sunday Schoo! Anni- 
versary Programs, Course II, of our De- 
partment in interdenominational work. 
This course contains twelve ten-minute 
worship programs featuring the portrait 
and great utterances of each of the follow- 
ing heroes: William Carey, Adoniram 
Judson, George R. Mackay, David Liv- 
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ingstone, John .Williams, John Scudder, 
Robert Morrison, Joanna P. Moore, 
Isaac McCoy, Alexander Duff, Joseph 
Hardy Neesima and Alexander Mackay. 


A Series of Novel Missionary Programs 
for Young People 


At the request of General Secretary 
E: P. Gates, of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, a series of novel 
missionary programs has been prepared 
by our Field Secretary, Floyd L. Carr, 
for use in connection with the nine mis- 
sionary themes in the 1928 series of 
Christian Endeavor topics. The pro- 
grams will be published in separate leaf- 
lets and can be secured by addressing the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 41 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston. The se- 
ries is as follows: 

February 26. 1928, How Much Does 
the World Want Christ? 

A Radio Meeting. Six nationals to 

broadcast the attitude of their respect- 

ive lands toward Christ and Christian- 
ity. Citations taken from “Christian 

Voices Around the World,” edited by 

Milton Stauffer. 

March 25. What is My Share in the 
Missionary Enterprise? 

A Surprise Meeting. Five young peo- 

ple enter, unannounced, one by one, to 

present pivotal incidents in the life 
story of John Williams, John G. Paton, 

Mary Slessor, Wilfred T. Grenfell, and 

Frank Higgins. 

Citations from ‘Missionary Hero 

Course I,” by Floyd L. Carr. 

April 29. Right Attitudes Toward the 
Religion of Others. 
Ask-Me-Another Meeting. Let two 
captains choose sides, seating the teams 
in chairs separated by an aisle. Select 
the questioner and the, judge, an older 
member of the church. The questions 
and answers are given in the leaflet for 
the April meeting. 

May 27. What Does It Mean to Me 

that All Men are Brothers? 
A Debate Meeting. Subject: ‘“Re- 
solved, that the race problem is more 
vital to world peace than the disarm- 
ament question.” The argument will 
be outlined and effective ammunition 
provided. 

June 24. Missionary Possibilities in 
Recreation at Home and Abroad. 

A Pow-Wow Meeting. Either an out- 

door camp-fire meeting or an indoor 

camp-fire, using lighted electric bulbs 
covered with red paper, concealed 
under a pile of crossed sticks. 

Materials for the program from two 

books by Basil Mathews, “The Spirit of 

the Game,’’and ‘‘The Clash of Color.” 
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July 29. Appreciating our Immigrant 
Neighbors. 
A Dramatization Meeting, using the 
play, “America for the Americans” by 
Mrs. Katherine S. Cronk. To be given 
out of doors if‘desired. Price 15c, 6 
copies 75C. 

August 26. What the World Owes to 
Religious Leaders. 


A Calendar Meeting. Secure a large 
calendar with sheets for each of the 
twelve months. Place the name and 
date of the hero to be featured on the 
corresponding month. Let each of the 
twelve appointed members tell in turn, 
using no more than three minutes, the 
incident connected with William Carey 
(January), Adoniram Judson (Febru- 
ary), Robert Moffat (March), John 
Williams (April), David Griffith (May), 
Ann Wilkins (June), Titus Coan (July), 
David Livingstone (August), Sheldon 
Jackson (September), John G. Paton 
(October), Joseph Hardy Neesisna 
(November), and Ion Keith-Falconer 
(December). The stories and por- 
traits will be made available. 


September 23. How Missionary Interest 
Broadens our Knowledge. 
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A Globe Trotter’s Meeting. A number 
of young people enter in traveling at- 
tire with suit cases bearing steamship 
labels, veils, steamer rugs, field glasses, 
Baedecker or other guide books. Each 
in turn gives the item or incident of 
greatest interest in connection with 
their “recent tour of the world.” 

November 18. What the Practice of 
Stewardship would mean to the World. 
A Mock Trial Meeting. Mr. Nominal- 
Church-Member is charged with the 
non-payment of his income tax to God. 
Mr. Tither is the prosecuting attorney. 
Mr. Worldly-Minded is counsel for the 
defense. Judge Common-Sense pre- 
sides over the court. A jury of “twelve 
honest men and true” are to deter- 
mine the verdict. Several witnesses 
are heard. 

December 16. God’s Christmas Gift to 
the World. 
An Aeroplane Meeting. A pilot, in avi- 
ator’s uniform, guides the party on a 
world tour. With the aid of a map, 
(electrically illuminated if possible) 
they journey from land to land, visiting 
the foreign missionary fields of the 
world. Each land visited is repre- 


sented by a spokesman. 
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A School of Missions at Englewood 
Church 


(From the December, 1927, number of 
The Baptist Optimist, published by the 
Englewood Baptist Church, Chicago, 
Charles A. Brooks, D.D., Pastor.) 

The word “Missions” has come to 
have a new content for our church during 
the past six weeks. If it ever suggested 
something dry and uninteresting, some- 
thing which concerned only the Woman’s 
Missionary Society or Student Volun- 
teers, it has lost that significance forever 
to any one who has attended the School 
of Missions. In Dr. Robinson’s class, 
so large it was compelled to meet in the 
auditorium, and in the smaller groups of 
young people led by Mrs. Derwacter and 
young women from the Training School, 
‘“Missions”’hascome to signify something 
vital and fascinating, something related 
to present day life, and something which 
must be faced not only to save others 
and ourselves from spiritual death but to 
save society and civilization from de- 
struction. 

The sessions of the School have been 
full of the unexpected and impressive. 
Dramatizations, music by Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, a Korean, a Japanese and by our 
own Mrs. Huyck, Mrs. Kendall and 
Miss Guernsey, special speakers—Judge 
Harrison a Negro, Mr. Shah a native of 
India, Mr. Cunningham a missionary 
from South America, Mr. Kangyi a 
Burman, Mr. Putong a Filipino, and Dr. 
Kirby a medical missionary from Assam, 
and the regular lectures based on the 
study books or personal experience, have 
brought not only delight, but a real sense 
of the contribution every race has to 
make to the world, a sense of our oneness 
in Christ and our personal responsibility: 
for our share in making Him known. 

The artistic and unique decorations 
representing a different country every 
night, planned and executed by the 
Misses Hutchison with the assistance of 
Mrs. Grow, gave atmosphere and back- 
ground for every session. 

Miss Nina Pringle presided over the 
general sessions with poise and dignity 
and with a sympathetic insight into the 
meaning and purpose of the School which 
infused the whole program with the mis- 
sionary spirit. Miss Theodore Wiffin 
led the Senior High group and Mrs. Bedier 
and Miss Gertrude Jones were respon- 
sible for the Junior High. Mrs. Harris, 
Mrs. Hindmarch and Miss Montague 
kept the missionary thought in the 
Junior, Primary and Beginners’ program 
respectively, so that the entire church 
was “exposed” to the missionary message 
in an intensive study for six weeks. 
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To all who helped in any way as lead- 
ers, committee chairmen or participants 
in the program and whom lack of space 
forbids enumerating by name, grateful 
thanks are given. 

The school was brought to a close in a 
pageant written by Miss Alice Brimson 
and given by a large group under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Grow. A great audi- 
ence sat spellbound as the progress in 
spreading the story of Jesus Christ was 
dramatically presented. The first little 
group of disciples who found their im- 
pelling motive to go and preach the gos- 
pel in the consciousness that their Lord 
was alive; the ardent spirits, mission- 
aries, reformers, pioneers, pilgrims, teach- 
ers, friends and helpers of the poor and 
friendless, who have gone out, generation 
after generation, bearing the light—all 
passed before us, and yet the Spirit of 
Contemplation (Mrs. Charles Upham) 
weighed in the balances what had been 
accomplished over against what should 
now have been achieved and found want- 
ing. Despite it all, the assurance that the 
Kingdom of God will come was brought 
by the aged apostle John (Walter Neff) 
as he described in the majestic and over- 
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powering words recorded in Revelation 
that city which he saw in vision coming 
down from God—the city which is yet 
to be. 

The only climax possible for such a 
moment was the Hallelujah Chorus, 
and in the inspired music of that sublime 
creation the choir lifted the audience 
into the very presence of God to join 
with the great multitude in singing, 
‘Hallelujah! the Lord God Omnipotent 
Reigneth.” The impressions made can 
never be forgotten and we feel that Miss 
Brimson has made an unusual contri- 
bution to the progress of the Kingdom 
through this pageant inspired by the 
Spirit of God. 

The success of the School is yet to be 
determined. The attendance was grat- 
ifying, the attention close, the delight in 
Mr. Robinson’s lectures keen, but these 
do not constitute a successful school. 
If a sense of obligation to obey Christ’s 
command to evangelize the world has 
come to our Church so that our interest 
and prayers and gifts will be increased, 
if even one young person dedicates his life 
to this task, then the School has been a 
success, for this was its goal. 


————— ooo ooo 
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Royal Good Fellowship 

The mid-winter reunion of the leaders 
and campers of the Royal Ambassador 
Camp at Ocean Park July 11-24, 1927, 
proved to be a time of royal good fellow- 
ship, when 85 boys and 40 leaders and 
parents gathered at the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, on Friday evening, De- 
cember 30. The guest of honor was Rob- 
ert A. Lundy, camp director, who spent 
the Christmas holidays in Boston. He 
was warmly welcomed by the pastors and 
campers and kept enthusiasm at fever 
heat. He presided at the “Acquaintance 
Hour” and introduced representative 
boys who spoke enthusiastically about 
the good times at camp. Nasin David 
gave the official welcome and Stanley 
Pratt responded in behalf of the boys. 

Floyd L. Carr, who served as dean at 
the camp, outlined the courses to be given 
next summer for the first and second year 
boys, and introduced the faculty members 
and tent leaders present. Greetings were 
brought by Harold Curtis, Eugene Doll- 
off, William Dyas, Wesley Huber, Eu- 
gene Philbrook, Kingman Reid, Harry 
Stiles, Frank Tobey, Frank Valdina, 





Bernard Webber and Isaac Williamson. 

Just before the supper hour, ‘‘ Bob” 
Lundy gave an interesting stereopticon 
talk on his bicycle tour of Europe during 
the month following his service at Ocean 
Park. The campers, old and young, were 
keenly interested in his experiences and 
especially in the account of his visits to 
the battle fields of France. 


The program for the evening was 
merged with the regular prayer meeting 
of the Clarendon Street Church. The 
pastor, Isaac W. Williamson, presided, 
leading in the singing of favorite camp 
songs. Four brief messages were packed 
into the closing hour. The first was by 
Willard L. Pratt, camp manager, who 
outlined the plan to secure flooded land 
near the camp site for a swimming pool. 
Floyd L. Carr, Field Secretary, spoke 
briefly of the growth of the Royal Am- 
bassador movement across the country. 
“Bob” Lundy delighted the audience 
with a witty stereopticon lecture on the 
Ocean Park Camp. Mr. Williamson, our 
genial host, brought the evening’s {roe 
gram to an impressive close with a 
fitting New Year’s appeal. Finally, the 
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campers, under the leadership of ‘‘ Bob” 
Lundy, formed a complete circle about 
the room, uniting first in silent prayer 
for the one on the left, then for the one 
on the right, and singing in unison, 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” All 
agreed that the reunion presages a 
bigger and better camp for 1928. 


A Challenge 


Rev. R. M. Dodrill, our High Coun- 
sellor for West Virginia, challenges any 
other state to show a higher percentage 
of increase in new chapters of the Royal 
Ambassadors for the year ending April 
30th, 1928. An announcement of the 
outcome will be made at the Ambassador 
Luncheon at the Detroit Convention. 
Mr. Dodrill began the new year vigor- 
ously, for on January ist, 1928, a chapter 
was organized at Barracksville. 


Decoration of a Detroit Baptist Church 


Rev. A. V. Allen, pastor of the Jeffer- 
son Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Mich., is planning to use a series of de- 
nominational seals as a part of the mural 
decorations in the new church edifice 
now under construction. In addition to 
the seals of the National Societies and 
Boards, he plans to feature the design 
on the Royal Ambassador pin. The Dr. 
Manley Chapter No. 127 is one of the 
live organizations in this growing church. 


‘Jesus Christ,’’ Missionary 


An excellent Bible-drill for Royal Am- 
bassador chapters is afforded by the 
following poem by Amos R. Wells, for 
thirty-five years the editor of “the 
Christian Endeavor World. Seven chapter 
members could be asked in advance each 
to report on the Scripture passage in- 
volved, and to give a brief account of the 
given incident. 

Christ was a home missionary, in the 

house of Lazarus. 

Christ was a foreign missionary when 
the Greeks came to him. 

Christ was a city missionary, when he 
taught in Samaria. 

Christ was a missionary, when he 
opened up the Scriptures and set 
men to studying the Word of God. 

Christ was a missionary to the poor, 
when he opened the eyes of the blind 
beggar. 

Christ was a missionary to the rich, 
when he opened the spiritual eyes 
of Zaccheus. 

Even on the cross, Christ was a mis- 
sionary to the robber, and his last 
command was the missionary com- 
mission. 
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One Man’s Estimate of Missionary 
Service 


Some conception of the estimate which 
our foreign missionaries place on the 
worthwhileness of their life work is re- 
vealed by the conversation that took 
place between John E. Williams, Vice- 
president of the University of Nanking, 
and his wife, the night before he was shot 
by a revolutionary soldier. They were 
walking on the campus of the University. 
The city had been under siege for several 
days and alarm prevailed. 
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Mrs. Williams finally said, ‘Jack, if 
you had known all you know tonight, 
when you began work in China, would 
you do it again?” 

““Oh, my, yes,” he replied, ‘‘a hundred 
time over! Where else could I have in- 
vested my life in a way that it would 
have brought such large returns?” 

On the following day, (March 24th, 
1927) he was shot by a soldier when 
jokingly objecting to the loss of a watch 
given him by his mother. (From a letter 
sent by Mrs. Williams to a personal friend.) 
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Just a Word 

Nearing the end of a perfect year? Has 
it been perfect? Not one of us can say 
“ves,” but it surely has been perfectly 
glorious to have had the privilege of an- 
other year of work together! 

You will find so much of interest this 
month in the letters from our Guild 
workers that I shall say little except to 
urge you to get your annual reports in 
on time. If any chapters have not 
received the report card for your chapter, 
send to your association or state secretary 
for one at once. Fill it out correctly and 
return it promptly. 

Then, send your Reading Contest re- 
port directly to me at my Buffalo address 
as soon after April r5th as possible. 

Be sure your full pledge in this year’s 
quota is met and sent through your 
church treasurer to your State Promotion 
Director, and that it is credited to the 
W. W. G. Quota. By this means, your 
State Guild Secretary can check up with 
the state office. 

Do not forget our Second Guild and 
Crusade Day in Detroit, June 15th. With 
constant appreciation of your loyal co- 


operation. 

> é, ‘ Aft, 14 s/, 

Three New England Meetings 

The Boston City Union had an inter- 
esting Rally at West End Community 
House January roth, with 20 chapters 
represented. It was interesting to meet 
a staunch Guild friend in Miss Luella 
Adams, who is now in charge of the work 
at West End. Miss Lillian MacArthur 
presided, and the secretary for Eastern 
Massachusetts had the devotional service. 


Then, Alma Mater had the joy of speak- 
ing to this very responsive group. 

On January 12th I attended a loyal 
chapter meeting in Newton where two 
chapters of the First Church gathered 
for supper and a good time. The great 
event of the occasion was the appearance 
of the Teen Age Guild in their new 
costume, light blue Jersey sweaters with 
the Guild emblem in white felt across the 
front and a blue Jersey cap with pompom. 
These, with white skirts, made the pret- 
tiest Guild costumes I have seen. A 
picture was taken which will appear soon 
in Missions. 


The last meeting of the series was in 
Westerly, R. I., January 14th, the Annual 
Inter-State-Rally including Rhode Island 
and the adjacent section of Connecticut. 
It was a most inspiring group of Guilders 
and they elected four inter-state officers 


‘whose function will be to plan for two 


rallies each year. It is inconceivable for 
two state secretaries to work together 
more harmoniously than Miss Coy and 
Miss Wing, and for that reason they both 
are doing a fine piece of Guild work. 


Guild Vespers in Swatow 


The first report of our Guild Vesper 
Service on December 4th from an Oriental 
chapter has just come from Miss Abbie 
Sanderson of Swatow, China. I am sure 
you will be thrilled as you read it. 


Dear Miss Noble:—Before I sleep tomght 
I want to tell you about the W. W. G. 
Vesper Service we had this afternoon. 
I must confess that when I received your 
letter telling about the contemplated 
Vesper Service I was rather discouraged. 
There have been no meetings since school 
closed last January and this fall, with 
school reopening on a new basis, the 
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number of girls is much smaller and very 
few of the old W. W. G. officers are here. 
Over 20 girls from our school were present 
and a number of others who have in 
former days been connected. with the 
W. W. G. The chairman was Mrs. Ling, 
one of the organizers of the original school 
missionary society, which developed into 
the W. W. G., at the time when Miss 
Weld was here in South China. 

We couldn’t have the pageant, but we 
followed the topic, ‘‘Light for the World,”’ 
just the same. We read the Scripture 
verses on light, and sang “Brighten the 
Corner” as well as ‘‘Follow the Gleam”’ 
and two other W. W. G. songs. Principal 
H. C. Ling gave a splendid message—a 
strong appeal to the Christian girls not to 
let the “light”? grow dim just now when 
all around seems darkening. He gave 
some very definite suggestions for prac- 
tical work in the immediate future. 

The girls voted enthusiastically to 
continue the W. W. G., and promptly 
elected a committee to draw up plans. 
Then they sang, “Take my life and let it 
be consecrated, Lord, to Thee,” and 
closed with a prayer which remembered 
the World Wide Girls everywhere in 
Vesper Service. This is really a turning 
point, or the beginning of another chapter 
for us. The work will be somewhat 
different from what it has been before, I 
think, and we shall be grateful for any 
help you can give us. Our girls’ enthu- 
siasm is cheering and heart-warming; do 
pray that it may be the kind that lasts! 
Cordially yours, Abbie G. Sanderson. 


By the Way 


A three-day trip West and we meet the 
Arizona Guild girls, and when we meet 
them we feel repaid for those long days of 
dusty travel. 

We met first at the Phoenix rally. 
Girls from Scottsdale, Mesa and First 
and Immanuel churches in Phoenix, each 
had their share init. A little blue Gu Gi, 
blue in color but not in spirit, served as a 
place card, and white roses for decoration. 
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The cheering and singing showed that 
these girls are not lacking in enthusiasm. 
There were several real treats. The 
new Guild just organized at the Mexican 
Christian Center in Phoenix were there, 
giving their cheer and singing a song in 
costume. If you could see them, you 
would agree with me that they are very 
charming Gu Gis. Three Indian girls 
from the Government School also sang. 
Two of these girls were at the Arizona 
House Party and so are good pals of the 
Arizona Guild girls. And then there was 
still another treat. Mercedes Clark, a 
Guild girl from Capiz, P. I., sang a solo. 
Dressed in the graceful costume of the 
Philippine Islands she made a pretty 
picture, and you would be proud of this 
Gu Gi from across the Pacific. To add 
to the festive appearance of the banquet, 
the First Church girls of Phoenix and the 
Mesa girls wore pretty blue and white 
caps that perched coyly on their heads. 

A visit to Phoenix is not complete 
without a trip to Rosemary Lodge where 
the Guild House Party was held. Out 
from Phoenix, snuggling at the base of 
a mountain, is the Lodge. Before one 
reaches it there is a ride across the desert 
where one sees many varieties of cactus, 
small varieties on the ground and the 
great giant cactus with its stately dignity. 
From the upper floor of the Lodge one can 
look out across the plain to still other 
mountains, ever changing in color and 
mystery. To climb up the mountains 
behind the Lodge would be an adventure, 
—you might even discover a rattlesnake; 
most certainly you would get plenty of 
exercise and a beautiful vista of the sur- 
rounding country. It is no wonder 
Arizona has such a splendid House Party. 

The year is almost over. Let us, East 
and West, join in making this our greatest 
year of service for the Master. 


Our Attractive Guild Calendar 


The girls of the Marion Avenue Church, 
Aurora, Illinois, have made a calendar 
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which is a masterpiece. It is a loose-leaf 
affair, the pages of different colors, tied 
with the Guild blue ribbon, each page 
paneled with the calendar for the whole 
month at the bottom of the page and the 
two dates for Guild meetings painted in 
red ink. There is a Bible quotation at 
the head of each page and the covenant 
and list of officers on the first leaf. It is 
all handwork, and printed, not written, 
which means an unusual amount of time 
and painstaking labor. It is one of the 
best Programs that has come to this desk. 


Two Associations in Action 

Zanesville, Ohio—I am sure you will 
be interested to hear that we held our 
Annual Association Rally here in Cam- 
bridge at First Church, November roth. 
There were 140 present at the banquet, 
including guests from Zanesville Associa- 
tion. We used the Banquet Program as 
given in “The Guild Two-Foot Shelf.” 
The Guild presidents brought greetings 
from their chapters and Zanesville’s 
association secretary, Miss Ola Miskimen, 
responded with an appropriate message. 
The dining room was beautiful in Guild 
colors. Favors were lollipops cleverly 
dressed as dolls. Chapter 469 put on a 
model Guild business meeting and the 
Senior Guild of the Second Church put 
on a model Guild program meeting. 
Chundra Lila Guild conducted impressive 
devotions; Junior Guild of First Church 
demonstrated guild specialties; Junior 
Guild of Second Church dramatized Rock 
of Ages. The address of the evening was 
by Ruth Mather of Granville, formerly 
of China. Senior Guild of Second Church 
attended 100%, and so will hold the 
silver candlestick for rally attendance 
this year. This same Chapter shared 
honors with Chundra Lila Guild for 
attaining the highest number of State 
Goals for the first six months of the year. 
Junior Guild of First Church received 
the Junior award for goals. 

The six Chapters of Cambridge Asso- 
ciation are actively at work on Guild 
activities and are expecting to be stand- 
ard or super-standard chapters this year. 
—Mrs. J. F. Autt, Association Secretary. 

Moweaqua, Illinois—Two years ago 
our Baptist Church at Moweaqua had no 
W. W. G. That fall, during our associa- 
tional meeting one of our workers was 
led to realize the need of such an organiza- 
tion among our high school girls. On her 
return she organized her Sunday school 
class into a W. W. G. Chapter. This 
became the nucleus of an active and 
interested group of girls, who have done 
many special things in the line of service, 
as well as being faithful to the regular 
study program. It was gratifying one 
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Sunday evening to see this group of girls 
conduct the evening service, with the 
exception of the sermon. The whole 
program was pleasing but marked with 
an earnestness and dignity that speaks 
well for the future of our Worth While 
Girls. 


Vespers at Wilmington, Delaware 


On the calendar for December 4th of 
the Second Church, Wilmington, Pastor 
George Allison gave publicity to the 
World Wide Guild by announcing a 
rummage sale, acknowledging with appre- 
ciation a pageant, “Every Foreign Wom- 
an,” given by the Guild one prayer 
meeting night, and by giving the entire 
page to the program of the Guild Vesper 
Service. The latter is so dignified and 
worshipful that we are giving it here. 
Much of the credit for Guild interest in 
Wilmington is due to our secretary for 
Delaware, Miss Marian Gatley. 


WORLD WIDE GUILD VESPER SERVICE 


A ParT OF A WORLD WIDE OBSERVANCE OF GUILD 
SUNDAY FIVE O’cLocK 





Guild Motto: “The Whole Wide World for Christ.” 
Guild Aim: ‘‘Service,—For Others.” 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
Organ Recital 
Solo, ‘‘I Would Be True,” Mrs. Milton Johnson 
Hymn 5, ‘‘World Wide Guild the Beautiful.” 
Scripture Reading, Luke 2. 


Poem. : F 
Hymn 6, ‘‘Let Your Light Shine.” 


Prayer. . 
Solo, ‘‘The Guild Girls’ Way” Mrs. Milton Johnson 
Address, Mrs. J. Merrick Horn 

Reading of the Covenant; 

‘Mindful of the millions who are still in darkness 
because they know not that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness has arisen with healing in His wings; I grate- 
fully pledge myself to work henceforth with Him; 
giving time, money and prayer, that upon such as 
sit in darkness and the shadow of death the light 
of life may shine.” : 

Candle Lighting Service 

Hymn, ‘Follow the Gleam” 

Benediction, “I am the Light of the World. 

(Unison) ‘‘Ye are the Light of the World. 

Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in Heaven.” 

Postlude. 


Linton Association, Indiana 


I want to tell you a few things we have 
done this past year. First, we have a new 
Chapter, the Olive Branch, which bids 
fair to become one of the most perfect in 
the state, for they are doing everything a 
W. W. G. is supposed to do to be an 
Honor Chapter. — 

Next, we had a Rally the last of June 
with about 130 girls present, for work 
alone. They took notes for about an 
hour. At this Rally we brought our 
things for our Christmas box in Assam, 
which represented about $18 worth of 
articles and cost of sending. All my 
chapters were present. 

If all my chapters keep going we will 
have five honor chapters, but three of 
these are a little weak. They are in only 
half-time churches and very poor, but 
the five chapters are giving them all the 
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support they can, even helping them to 
finance their work. My chapters are 
spending a lot for travel, visiting other 
chapters, holding meetings, giving plays 
and pageants, and trying to organize new 
chapters. . 

The “Unfinished Task” has been given 
in about eight of the twelve churches in 
our Association by W. W.G. One chapter 
has given “Broken China” in four 
churches. My chapters gave $4.50 to 
Indiana Student Fund, pledged 50 cents 
for Sendai, and $14.50 for the denomina- 
tional fund. You may plan on saving 
five pictures, for I am sure we are going 
to have five chapters qualify in the 
National Reading Contest. 

Yesterday I and my Association went 
in a body to Mt. Vernon, a little country 
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church with a preacher now and then, 
twenty miles from us, to try to organize 
them. I had about sixty girls out but 
only one from the church we visited, so 
we didn’t organize. We didn’t lose the 
meeting however. We planned more 
fully our big Rally which we hold in mid- 
winter. We will have had one Rally in 
real hot weather, one in lovely fall 
weather, this big banquet Rally in winter, 
and then just before we report in April 
we will have a get-together meeting. 

Six of my chapters have the Guild Book 
and love it. Of course we are living up 
to our point standard, and you know 
what that means. Pastors over the asso- 
ciation are lovely to us and give us a place 
on all their association programs.— 
Mrs. David Shields. 














Airship Views of Assam and India 


With a whirr and purr the Spirit of 
Missions made its first landing in Assam 
at Tura. Here we talked to about ten 
missionaries and learned that when our 
missionaries first went there fifty years 
ago the hill tribes were savages, regular 
head-hunters, and there were no schools 
or temples of any kind there. Now just 
in this one Station of Tura there are 19 
Baptist churches and 9,905 members, and 
72 »chools; and last year 406 pupils in 
the schools were baptized. Tura is a 
beautiful place but when it’s hot it’s like 
the little girl with a curl, “it’s very, very 
hot,” the thermometer going up to 110° 
and staying up there day and night for 
weeks. 

There isn’t a doctor at Tura but there 
is a trained nurse, Miss Blakely, who 
does more than a nurse is really expected 
to do. She has a baby clinic and dis- 
pensary work, and with everything else 
she took a short course in dentistry so 
that she can pull teeth and put in simple 
fillings. Tura is a week’s journey away 
from the nearest dentist, so they have 
decided not to have a toothache while 
she is on her furlough. (When we get 
back home I expect we will talk about 
our “summer furlough” and “Christmas 
furlough.’’) 

We had a great surprise here, for whom 
do you suppose we met? You couldn’t 
guess, but at Miss Holbrook’s house we 
found Miss Evelyn Cranska, our C.W.C. 
Secretary for Connecticut, and Miss 
Margaret Holley. They have been visit- 
ing Miss Holbrook for two weeks and 


They told us we 


were crazy about it. 
must be sure to go to Nowgong, where 


Miss Vickland is, but we can’t. How- 
ever, we promised to meet them on Val- 
entine’s Day at Agra and go out tosee the 
Taj Mahal, the most exquisite building 
in the world. It is all white marble and 
decorated with real gems, rubies and 
sapphires and everything. It was built 
by a prince for a tomb for his wife whom 
he adored, so it was quite appropriate to 
be there on St. Valentine’s Day. Well, 
we had to go on, so we got up a song for 
Miss Cranska and left. This is our song: 
How do you do, Miss Cranska, how do 
you do? 
Is there anything that we can do for you? 
We are glad you like Assam, 
We do too, we thank you, ma’m, 
How do you do, Miss Cranska, how do 
you do? 

We went to a great many places in 
India, but the one that we are specially 
interested in is Ongole because that was 
called the Lone Star Mission, because at 
first it took so long to get the people to 
believe in Jesus and the Bible that 
everybody thought it ought to be given 
up except Dr. Jewett, the missionary 
there, and he said that Star must ‘still 
shine in Ongole and he wouldn’t leave. 
It wasn’t long after that that the people 
began to believe and later Dr. John 
Clough baptized 2,222 converts in one 
day. It paid to have faith then and it 
does now. There are a great many 
evangelistic missionaries in India, because 
the people have to have so much ex- 
plained, as their religions are so different. 
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They are very religious and have a great 
many ceremonies, but it all seems to be 
done because the gods demand it and 
they fear them. There are a good many 
Baptist hospitals in India compared with 
what we found in our mission work in 
some other countries. Our Special 
Memory Quiz tells us why that is. It’s 
true enough. We never saw so many 
people or such poverty anywhere. We 
think we ought to have a stereopticon 
lecture on our Tour. 


C. W. C. Day, April 14th 


This year a definite request has come 
that our suggestions for C. W. C. Day 
Program be given in two forms, one for 
a Rally in which many churches are rep- 
resented and the other for a local Com- 
pany meeting alone. 

The following suggestions are made 
with the understanding that they may 
be accepted in part, as a whole, adapted 
to local conditions, or rejected entirely 
for something better. The important 
thing is to have a C. W. C. Day meeting 
on April 14th. 


For AN ASSOCIATION RALLY 


1. Early in March the Leaders of C. 
W. C. organizations should meet, at the 
call of the Association Secretary pre- 
ferably, otherwise at the call of a Leader 
who cares. Discuss the suggestions here 
given and make out your program, 
assigning responsibilities to different 
Leaders. 

2. If there is no Association Sec- 
retary, the Leader in the entertaining 
church should be chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the president of the Crusa- 
der Company in that church should 
preside at the Rally, and give the Word 
of Welcome. 
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3. Appoint the following Committees: 


a. Posters — Distribute to every 
church in the city two weeks in 
advance of the Rally a Poster 
giving some idea of the program 
and an invitation to attend. 


b. Exhibits—Secure, label and ar- 
range in a large room in the 
Rally church an exhibit of hand- 
work, posters, notebook, etc., 
from each church if possible. 


c. Judges—A committee of three 
will judge the exhibits and buy 
the prizes, (books on the Read- 
ing list, C. W. C. pennants or 
flags are suitable). Prizes may 
be awarded for the largest at- 
tendance (or percentage of mem- 
bership) ,most books read, largest 
number of Honor Points won, 
exhibit. If possible give some 
simple souvenir to each group 
to take home. 


d. Dramatization — Miss June 
Heath, Secretary for Eastern 
Massachusetts has written the 
Play for us this year, which is 
found on the following pages. 
Extra copies may be ordered 
from Department of Missionary 
Education, 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, or from 218 Lancas- 
ter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. One 
Leader should train her Com- 
pany to give this play. 


4. Make the worship period a 
vital part of the program, planning 
familiar hymns and scripture reading 
that all can take part in. If the Special 
Memory Assignment has been learned by 
a majority of the children, that should be 
a part of the worship period, but if not, 
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don’t attempt to have it recited. If any 
other Bible selection is to be recited by 
the whole assembly, it should be included 
in advance notices sent to churches. 

5. Ushers should wear something 
distinctive. They might wear costumes 
of the different people among whom we 
have missionaries, or an arm band or 
head band with the word “Usher” on it. 

6. There should be a choir of one or 
more from each Company to lead the 
singing. They might wear shoulder capes © 
made of white sateen and small white 
caps with a black quill falling below the 
crown on the right side. 

7. Have the President of each organi- 
zation, dressed to represent an Airship 
Pilot, come to the platform and give the 
report of the number from his church 
present, number of books read, honor 
points won and the amount of money 
given. Have these Pilots remain on the 
platform for a prayer of dedication of the 
gifts and work. 

8. Have Programs giving the names 
of participants printed or mimeographed. 

9. Each Leader should see that enough 
autos are provided to take the children 
to and from the Rally. 

10. Program. 


Song Service—ten minutes 
Word of Welcome 
Hymn 
Responsive Reading or Special Memory Assign- 
ment 
Prayer followed by Lord’s Prayer. 
Crusaders’ Pledge 
“ Roll Call of Churches. State number attending. 
ong 
Recitation—‘* How-When-Where.” John Oxen- 
ham (Page x ‘‘ Please Stand By’’) 
Solo or song by choir 
Report of Pilots 


Prayer 

Play 

Song and closing prayer 

March to Exhibit Room and examine exhibits. 


C. W. C. Day IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


1. In March call the officers together 
to plan the Rally. 

a. Have one or more Posters made 
indicating the purpose and feat- 
ures of the Rally. 

b. Assign parts in the play, recita- 
tions and solos, vocal or instru- 
mental, and appoint ushers. See 
that every member has some 
part on program. 

c. The treasurer should give the 
report of the amount of money 
contributed, tell about the 
World Tour of the Spirit of 
Missions, and read a few of the 
rhymes showing how the money 
was earned. 

d. The secretary should report the 
number of books read, the num- 
ber of honor points won, two 
interesting things about the 
study of the year, and the 
White Cross report. 
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e. Special invitations should be 
written to the pastor, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, 
junior and primary departments 
and teachers, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, the W. W. G. 
(If there are others whom the 
children wish to invite, include 
them.) 

f. Appoint a Committee to have 
charge of Exhibit and’ one to 
decorate the room. 

2. Have programs mimeographed. 

3. Ask women of the church to serve 
refreshments. 

4. Program. 

The same program may be used as that 
suggested for the Association Rally, 
omitting the Roll Call of Churches and 
putting in the Secretary’s report. 
If the play cannot be given, two or three 
impersonations from the study book may 
be given or a story told by a good story- 
teller or missionary who is accustomed to 
speaking to children. 


By Radiophone 
A FantTASy IN ONE ACT 
BY JUNE HEATH 
CHARACTERS: 

Bob—a Crusader. 

Helen—another Crusader. 

“Please Stand By’”—our Radio. 

“Spirit of Missions’—our Aeroplane. 

P’an P’an—a Chinese girl whom all 
Crusaders know. 

Devasahayam a boy of India. We 
know him too. 

Other foreign children, representing as 
closely as possible some of the characters 
in our study book, “Please Stand By.” 

(As the scene opens, Bob and Helen are 
seated in comfortable chairs on either side 
of a living-room table. Bob has evidently 
been reading. Helen may be reading, 
making dolls’ clothes, or busy with any 
childish occupation.) 

Bob: Say, Helen! I hate to think 
we’ve come to the very end of that radio 
book we’ve been studying at Crusader 
meetings. Don’t you feel as if you’d 
really heard those boys and girls talking 
about themselves? Which one did you 
like best of all? 

Helen: Oh, I liked P’an P’an best, I 
think. You know—the Chinese girl they 
called a “Lump of Yellow Clay.” She 
certainly did broadcast the things she 
learned at the mission school. I wish I 
could see her. Whom did you like best? 

Bob: Well, I’ve been thinking a lot 
about that boy in India who learned to 
read, and even graduated from school, 
but then didn’t have any books to read 
except arithmetics and a history book, 
because there aren’t books for children in 
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his language. You know, I used to hate 
to read, but lately I’ve grown to like to. 
Those Travelling Library books are good, 
and we have so many of our own too. I 
wish we could send some to that boy, but 
he can’t read English. He has an awfully 
funny name, but I’ve finally learned to 
pronounce it,—Devasahayam. (He pro- 
nounces it slowly.) 

Helen: I do feel as if I’d heard those 
children talk, but I want to see them too. 
Don’t you wish we could? 

(Enter Please Stand By, a child who 
carries a radio loud-speaker. He may 
wear a piece of black cardboard on which 
are outlined radio dials.) 

Please Stand By (in a voice like a radio 
announcer’s): Good afternoon, Bob and 
Helen. I heard you talking about my 
broadcasting. It’s been fun, hasn’t it? 


Bob: You bet it has! We were just 
wishing we could see some of those boys 
and girls. 

Please Stand By: Well, perhaps you 
can. You seem to have forgotten your 
aeroplane, Spirit of Missions. 

Helen: You mean our gift boxes? 

Please Stand By: Of course. Airships 
can take you to see people, can’t they, 
just as radios can make you hear them 
talk? 

Helen: Why, why yes, but I never 
thought I could use my gift box that way. 

(Enter Spirit of Missions—a child car- 
rying or wheeling in a large pasteboard 
copy of the “Spirit of Missions” gift 
boxes.) 

Spirit of Missions: Did I hear someone 
mention my name a minute ago? 

Please Stand By: Yes, indeed! Helen 
and Bob are just dying to see some of the 
childrea they’ve been hearing about 
through me. Isn’t that just where you 
come in? 

Spirit of Missions: Of course it is. 
Here are your aviator’s outfits, young- 
sters. (Hands each an aviator’s cap.) 
Come on! We'll see your special favorite 
anyway, and others if there’s time. 

(Bob and Helen go back center. Spirit 
of Missions and Please Stand By stand at 
front, extreme left and right.) 

(Enter P’an P’an from left. She goes 
up to Helen and bows with hands clasped, 
Chinese fashion.) 

Helen: Oh, I know you. You're P’an 
P’an. I wanted to see you. I’m so glad 
you’re going to be able to go back to the 
school next term. 

P’an P’an: So am I, for there’s so 
much for me to learn. I used to think I 
was really only what they called me, 
“A Lump of Clay,” and even now I can 
hardly believe there is so much happiness 
for me. 


-center) : 
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Helen: Please Stand By told us how 
you told the Bible stories that you 
learned at the school to all the children of 
your village. It made me feel ashamed, 
for I do so little myself. 

P’an P’an: The Hurried Lady says 
that you are putting money in airship 
gift boxes to help children like me all over 
the world. 

Helen: Oh, we are, but we didn’t know 
our airships could bring us to see you, 
P’an P’an, just the way our radio book 
made us hear you talk. 

(P’an P’an stands back next to Helen. 
—Enter Devasahayam from right.) 

Bob: Hello, are you Devasahayam, 
and are we in India now? 

Devasahayam: Yes, did you come: to 
see me? 

Bob: Of course I did, and I wish I 
could have brought you some books, but 
ours are all in English. It’s a shame! 

Devasahayam: Funny, we can under- 
stand each other, isn’t it, when we don’t 
know the same language! 

Bob: Well, there’s something funny 
about this trip anyway. We understood 
P’an P’an perfectly, too. 

Devasahayam: I’m going to try to go 
to the English high school if I can earn 
enough money, and then I’ll have English 
books to read. 

Bob: When I grow up I’d like to come 
over and learn your language, and write 
some books for boys like you. 

(Devasahayam stands back next to 
Bob. From right and left come other 
children. They come in one by one and 
take places on either side, gradually 
forming a semi-circle.) 

Helen (excitedly, as they come in): 
Look, Bob, there’s the little Hindu 
widow, Tinkauri, and there’s Chiyoye 
Sasa, who works in the silk factory, and 
little Pomegranate Blossom, the tiny 
Persian rug weaver. 

Bob: Gee, it’s lucky we stocked up 
with gas, Helen. You know each dime 
in our aeroplane meant a gallon of gas. 

Please Stand By (coming toward 
Well, you certainly had a 
speedy trip. Did you see what you 
wanted to? 

(Bob and Helen come forward.) 

Bob: Whew! Why, Please Stand By, 
our aeroplane took us to see all the 
children you told us about. 

Spirit of Missions (coming center): 
Well, Bob, you learned a lot about those 
children this year, and you saved your 
money till there were ever so many gal- 
lons of gas in your airship. If you hadn’t 
we couldn’t have gone so far. You saw 
these children with your heart first. 

(Bob and Helen step back into the 
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semi-circle of children and all join hands, 
as Spirit of Missions steps forward and 
recites from Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
poem ‘“Renascence’’): 
The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide;. 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through. 


At Work in the Philippines 
BY ALICE DRAKE 


The months that I have been here 
have been the busiest of my life and yet 
such happy ones. It is such a joy to 
teach the Bible to those who know 
nothing about it and to explain the way 
of salvation to the many who are ignorant 
concerning it. Oh, how many of these 
there are! There is town after town 
where the gospel has never been preached, 
to say nothing of the outlying districts, 
and I don’t believe that more than 25 
out of the 4000 students who go to the 
Normal and High Schools within a block 
of our doors are Christians. 

My work here consists entirely in 
teaching. I have two popular Bible 
classes in Doane Hall, which are 
made up of High School students who 
study in Doane Hall between periods. 
These aren’t very much more fond of 
Bible study than the young people in 
America, and so you have to go out and 
secure most of the members of your 
class each time through personal invita- 
tion. At first I thought I just couldn’t 
urge people to come to my Bible class, 
but it isn’t quite so hard now. We have 
very few girls in our classes as they are 
much harder to reach than the boys. 

The great appeal of the work here to 
me is the spirit of evangelism which per- 
vades every branch of it. In their spare 
time the Institute students are out 
preaching and doing personal work. 
Every Sunday since the opening of school 
we have had baptisms at our Doane Hall 
church services. 

The W. W. G. with the Royal Ambas- 
sadors have had two fine meetings with 
large attendance and projected a banquet 
at Thanksgiving time with all the other 
Guilds of the Island, namely Jaro and 
Capiz. 


Watchman, Tell Us of the Work 


1. From a State Secretary: Never, 
never has there been such interest shown 
in C. W. C. I have had an average of 
two letters a day with the exception of 
three weeks in December. There are 
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about 40 groups really interested in C. 
W. C. that I know of. My own Crusaders 
are going out to give a program for the 
Polish children. They are going to 
organize that day. You should see our 
“‘Book of Heroes.” 

2. From a Leader in a small commu- 
nity: During the winter months we only 
have one meeting a month, and the 
children miss the other meeting. We 
have 755 honor points already and are 
striving to earn more. The Crusaders 
have one more chapter to study of “‘ Please 
Stand By.” Last Thursday when I told 
the boys and girls there was only one 
more lesson, one girl asked if I couldn’t 
get another book with the same kind of 
stories. How they have enjoyed the 
radio talks. The C. W. C. Department 
in Missions is a big help, also Everyland. 

3. From a large city church: We have 
separated the Crusaders and the Heralds 
now. Thank you very much for the Air- 
planes. The children are shoveling snow, 
watering plants, and doing many other 
things to earn their gasoline. It is thrill- 
ing to see them take such an interest in 
counting their gallons from week to week. 
The study book for the Heralds, ‘Kin 
Chan and the Crab,” is proving very 
successful.” 

4. From a very methodical State 
Secretary: “‘Now I have a Secretary in 
Association which leaves only one 
vacancy. I have sent out 47 letters and 
packages thismonth. I havea new record 
system of keeping track of the number 
sent out. There has been an unusual 
amount of correspondence this month on 
account of the new secretaries and re- 
quests for program material, but that 
is just what I want. By the way, 
I resigned as state president of the 
Parent Teacher’s Association.” 





From Indian Land 


Dear Crusaders: How many times I 
wished that the Crusaders in the East 
could have been with me yesterday as 
our train crossed the State of New Mex- 
ico, and we saw the many Indian villages. 
‘Their houses look just like a fort,” said 
one little boy, and indeed they did. They 
are made of adobe, a sort of clay, are 
one story high and about the same color 
as the ground. Sometimes as the train 
stopped, the Indians would come up 
offering to sell gay looking bows and 
arrows. 

Those of you who are Heralds and 
studying “Indian Playmates in Navajo 
Land” would enjoy seeing the 
Navajo Indians. First, there were the 
Indian mothers weaving rugs, weaving 
a story into them just as Nakee’s mother 
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did. The mother must get very tired 
sitting on the floor so long. Playing on 
the floor were many tiny Indian boys 
and girls with black hair and eyes. They 
were too small to go to school and hadn’t 
learned how to speak English. They 
were very cunning. 

Then, there were many Indian men 
working on pieces of silver with such 
crude tools, but with them they made 
very pretty bracelets with pieces of 
turquoise set in them. Carved on the 
bracelets are designs, each telling an 
Indian story. - 

When you make your Navajo books be 
sure to put in a picture of the rug Nakee’s 
mother made, and tell about the silver 
jewelry his father made, and you must 
learn the Twenty-third Psalm in sign 
language, as Isabel Crawford, one of our 
missionaries to the Indians, has written 
it. Perhaps you can put it in your Navajo 
book too. 


In ARIZONA 


And now I come to Arizona and the 
day for the C. W. C. rally in Phoenix. 
There were 150 boys and girls and seven 
cities represented at the Rally, coming 
for luncheon at 12 and staying through 
until 4. We took a trip around the world 
in our Airships and visited the mission 
fields. The Airship started at noon, but 
you will have to wait until next month 
to hear about it. Just see what a splen- 
did program they had: 


CRUSADER RALLY 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, First Baptist CHURCH 
OF PHOENIX 


12:00 Indoor Picnic Lunch 
1:00 Leaders’ Conference—Miss Davidson 
Play time for boys and girls—Miss Lulu 
Smith 
3:00 General Rally, Mrs. Barker presiding 
Processional Hymn—*“ Fairest Lord Jesus’—All 
Crusaders 
Prayer—Mrs. R. E. Day 
Cornet Solo—Ralph George (11 yrs.) accompanied 
by Alice George (8 yrs.) 


ArrsHip Tour AROUND THE WorRLD 


Instructions of the Chief Pilot, by His messenger 
Paul Starring, Pres. Phoenix First Crusaders 
Personnel of the flying party 

Countries to be visited—Represented by Crusa- 
ders of Mesa and Mexican Christian Center 

First Landing—Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hos- 
pital, Moulmein, Burma, Berean Crusaders 

Landing—Bacolod, Philippine Islands—Miss 
Mercedes Clark, Bacolod 

Landing—Mather Industrial School, Beaufort, 
S. C. Emmanuel Mission Crusaders 

Landing—An Arizona Crusader Company 
specializing on the Memory Assignment Is. 
55: All Crusaders, led by Marion Elliott, 
Phoenix First; “‘Hail to the Brightness of 
Zion’s Glad Morning”—All Crusaders 

A Message to Crusaders—Miss Mildred Davidson 
Closing Prayer 

Guest of Honor—Miss Mildred Davidson, Na- 
tional Field Sec’y of C. W. C. and W. W. G. 

Rally Chairman—Mrs. J. M. Barker, Women’s 
State President 

Welcome Committee—Mrs. Richard E. Day 

Exhibit—Mrs. F. W. Starring 

Lunch—Mrs. Grover C. Miller 

Publicity—Miss Alma Getsinger, Leader Phoenix 
First Crusaders. 

State Sec’y—Miss Florence M. Best 

Song Leader—Phyllis Hettler, Vice-President 
Phoenix First Crusaders 

Ushers—Glendale and Phoenix Crusaders, 
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And in addition there were splendid 
exhibits of posters and handwork. Let 
me especially tell about the books made 
by the Emmanuel Mission Crusaders. 
There were two based on the “Upward 
Climb” that by picture and story told 
the life history of Carver, De Berry and 
Booker T. Washington, all just as 
complete as they could be. What has 
your group done? These Arizona Cru- 
saders give a big challenge to other 
Crusaders. 


The Last Lap 


What does the rider say to his horse, 
or the runner to himself, as he crosses the 
line before the last lap of the race? ‘Do 
your best”—‘“‘Get that prize”—“‘Only 


a little farther to go”—‘Victory.” . 


That’s what I want to say to you Leaders 
and boys and girls. 

When this reaches you we will have 
two months left of our year. How we 
should work in them! We haven’t had 
half time enough to get all the good out 
of our study books. Only two months 
more to furnish gasoline for the Spirit of 
Missions. We can make these months 
happy for others and for ourselves if we 
think hard to find ways of changing 
“our”? money into “‘gas” money. Put 
a tail on 0, a crown on u, and a founda- 
tion on r, and you have it. In actual 
practice you may think of the tales you 
have heard about the boys and girls in 
mission lands who want to hear the 
stories of Jesus, and save the dimes and 
nickels and pennies that you are tempted 
to spend for yourself for missionary 
gasoline. We can “crown our good with 
brotherhood.” Remember the children 
in “Please Stand By” who say, ‘He 
isn’t too heavy. He is my brother,” and 
be as ready to work as they are for our 
brothers all over the world that they may 
have the sure foundation, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, to support them and uphold 
them. What prize do we hope for? The 
“Well done” of our Lord and the 
knowledge that we have been able 
to help send the story of Jesus into the 
far corners of the earth. And what 
victory? The news that more mission- 
aries can be sent next year, more people 
hear the gospel, no debts, no cuts in our 
missionary work. 

Let us make these two months rich 
with gifts and work for our Lord and for 
our brothers. 


Man, L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 
Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


The next best pictures will re- 


(Pictures must reach us by March 20) 








January Prize Winners 

Madeline Jameson, age 7, of Eugene, 
Ore., wins first prize for the January 
picture, and Earl Davidson, age 11, is 
the prize winner in the second group. 
On the Honorable Mention ‘list are: 
Mildred Scott, Portland, Ore.; Betty 
Mae Kohler, Fairport, N. Y.; Inell 
Mitchell, Durango, Colo.; Ruth Garri- 
son, San Diego, Calif.; Milton Pender- 
grass, Pawtucket, R.I.; Natalie Havens, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Howard Law, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; and Mary Nichols, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Can You Answer These Bible Questions ? 
1. Whosucceeded Moses as leader of Israel? 


10. 


. Of what New Testament book is 


the author unknown? 


. Who insisted on accompanying 


Elijah on his last journey? 


. Which of the disciples lived the 


longest? 


. What New Testament book was 


written first? 


. What Hebrew king killed himself 


after a defeat in battle? 


. Who is called ‘‘the weeping proph- 


et’’? 


. For whom did John write the 


Revelation? 


. What five books of the Bible have 


only one chapter each? 
What was “‘the city of palm trees’’? 
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Aword 
which sounds 
like aname of 
an animal but 
means 
Unadorned 
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Each of the puzzles indicates what it 
represents. Somewhere in this issue will 
be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the 
year 1928, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth while book (our 
choice) for correct answers to the 66 puz- 
zles in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Mis- 
SIONS for correct answers to four puzzles 
in each issue. Missions will be sent to 
any address. 











coi answers to Ray ores Puzzle 
‘ Name of a bird ee 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
A friars aang 3 el Ng Answers reaching us later than March 
. | sound like a 20th will not receive credit. 
tit e word for pain 
and and you ‘have 
remaining, an Answers to February Puzzles 
sermon abbreviation ; 
or a 1. Rodriquez. 4. Ulbrich 
prysician . 2. Adams. 5. Petzoldt 
3. Cranska. 6. Holbrook 
ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA FORBES BENNETT 
10:10.) Mortality. (pp. 10-14, Voice 








THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 
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Making Missions Interesting in 


Minnesota 
“Missionary education in the local 
church does not happen. It must be 
earnestly prayed over, intelligently 


planned for, thoroughly promoted, care- 
fully carried out and faithfully followed 
up.” 

A star contribution along this line has 
been sent in by Mrs. Claire M. Berry, of 
Minneapolis, in the way of a series of 
programs on ‘‘A Straight Way Toward 
Tomorrow” which seem irresistibly in- 
teresting and inspirational, if carried out 
in the sequence of the above quotation 
from “The Missionary Review of the 
World.” Nor should they be valueless 
to ‘hose who have already used the study 
bovk. Mix brains in your program ca- 


tering, and the following outlines may 
be varied to suit any missionary text 
bock, 

“ach program has its key, meant for 
the leaders and her helpers; 


but for 


brevity, the key to each topic is herein 
given in ensuing parentheses. 


Chapter I 


Motif: ‘In truth he who has only seen 
man’s misery has seen nothing; he must 
see woman’s misery. While he who has 
seen woman’s misery has seen nothing: 
for he must see the misery of a little 
child.” 

Prologue: A Voice. (The Introduc- 
tion, read by some one behind the 
scenes, both for greater effectiveness 
and to avoid memorizing.) Hymn solo, 
‘*Go Labor On, Spend and Be Spent.” 
(After solo, room is darkened except for 
five tapers—representing lives of little 
children—on leader’s desk. ‘‘Destruc- 
tive Forces” enter, one at a time, dressed 
in black, each extinguishing one of the 
tapers before she speaks.) Destructive 
Forces: War, Infant Mortality, Ignor- 
ance, Child Labor, Irreligion. 

War (pp. 4-7, the Voice quoting John 


quoting Matt. 18:14.) Ignorance. (pp. 
24-26 [top]; Prov. 22:6, by Voice.) La- 
bor. (pp. 18-20; Luke 2:52, by Voice.) 
Irreligion. (p. 27; John 17:3, by Voice.) 
Hymn, “Hark the Voice of Jesus Call- 
ing.” (This may be sung as a solo by the 
Voice if desired. At close, ‘‘Construc- 
tive Forces” enter singly, in white, each 
carrying a lighted candle with which she 
re-lights a taper before speaking.) Con- 
structive Forces: Red Cross, Health, 
Schools, Legislation, Great Light. Red 
Cross. (pp. 8-10; the Voice giving 
same as for. first Destructive Force, as 
above.) Health. (pp. 11-19; Voice re- 
peating as for second Destructive Force.) 
Schools. (pp. 26, 27 as far as line 6; 
Voice repeating third passage.) Legis- 
lation. (pp. 20-26; Voice repeating 
fourth passage.) Great Light. (p. 26, 
lines 6-11; 23-26; Voice as in fifth pass- 
age.) Hymn, “A Charge to Keep I 
Have.” Talk, ‘‘Save - the - Children 
Fund.” (pp. 28-30.) Responsive Read- 
ing, ‘“‘The Declaration of Christ and the 
Declaration of Geneva (read from black- 
board or printed sheets, in concert). 
Prayer. Hymn, ‘Lord, Speak to Me.” 
Roll Call and Discussion: If you were 
given a million dollars to spend on your 
own community and another million on 
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some less favored community, how would 
you plan and carry out your program? 


Chapter 2, Beginning the Journey. 

Roll Call: Respond to one of the fol- 
lowing: What does the memory of my 
childhood home mean to me? What are 
the best results I can trace back to that 
home-life? Do you know of any illus- 
trations of what the living Christ can do 
when he is made the center of home-life, 
in striking contrast to near-by homes 
where his influence has not been felt? 
Devotional: Homes of the Bible and 
How They Influenced Bible Characters. 
(Moses, Ex. 2:8, 9. Samuel, 1. Sam. 1 
and 2. Solomon, 2 Sam. 5:13, 14. Tim- 
_othy, 2 Tim. 1:4, 5.) Prayer for the 
homes of America. Song, ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” Theme, ‘‘Home,” by a 
child. Hymn, “Saviour, Like a Shep- 
herd Lead Us.” Paper or address, 
“Home Influences in Mission Lands.” 
(Page 38, Missions, and encyclopedia.) 
Discussion (an ideal starting point on p. 
40): What differences if the homes re- 
ferred to were Christian? Which most 
need to be reached so far as influencing 
the younger generation is concerned, the 
fathers or mothers? Would this answer 
be the same for all mission countries? 
Is it worth while to reach the children 
even where their parents are apparently 
hopeless? Is it safe or wise to try to win 
one parent when the other is bitterly 
opposed? (Answers should be given with 
best good of child, not parent, in view.) 
The Profession of Parenthood. (Address 
by a professional person if possible, oth- 
erwise use suggestions on p. 35, para- 
graph 3; p. 36, line 13 to p. 38, line 13; 
p. 39, line 16 to p. 40.) Paths Toward 
the Goal. (The Goal—a Christian Home 
for Every Child--preferably given by one 
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woman, though more may be used. Do- 
mestic Science classes, bottom p. 40. 
Classes in care of children, p. 41. Schools 
of Mothercraft, p. 43. Kindergartens, 
p. 46. Books, p. 45. Object lessons, pp. 
53-58. Home betterment programs, p. 
42.) Discussion: Why should not two or 
three of these paths be sufficient without 
the others? Why is the kindergarten 
often more helpful than a mother’s class? 
Dialogue: ‘‘The Modern Orient.” (Prob- 
lems presented in dialogue form between 
two missionaries, or an Oriental mother 
and ber daughter, or an Oriental girl and 
a missionary’s daughter, or any other 
two persons. For material, see pp. 
48-53.) Hymn, “I Think When I Read 
that Sweet Story of Old.” Reading, 
“The Light in the Dark.” (p. 59, line 7 
—p. 60.) Prayer for the homes of our 
mission lands. 


Chapter 3, Guides for Youthful Tourists. 


Suggested Invitations: ‘“‘On Wednes- 
day next at two o’clock, A treasure shelf 
we will unlock: And then we’ll share 
the Magic Key with those who need it 
more than we. The password is, ‘One 
Friendly Look, Plus Adage Old about 
a Book.’ Just bring these two, and come 
yourself, and share this treasure ‘on a 
shelf.’”” Theme, 
Guide to Young Tourists.” (1) Ps. 1. 
Hymn, “Holy Bible, Book Divine.” (2) 
Proverbs—Roll Call of quotations about 
““A Book.” (3) Genesis—Devotional, 
“The Beginning of Good Reading.” 
(Scripture, I. Tim. 4:13, with comments 
on pp. 63, 64; Rom. 10:13-15, comments 
on p. 64, lines 3-8; Acts 2, comments on 


p. 64, lines 10-19.) (4) Judges, “Our ° 


Missionaries” —being some hard cases to 
try. (p. 64, line 10 to p. 66, line 18.) 
(s) Psalm 2. Hymn, “I Think When I 
Read that Sweet Story.” (6) Revela- 
tion: Address, ‘“‘What the Public Li- 
brary Reveals.” (Address showing in- 
fluence of books on children.) (7) Num- 
bers, ‘‘Facts and Figures, Literate or 
Illiterate.” (See p. 66-71.) (8) Lamen- 
tations, ‘‘Cries and Pleas—Wanted: 
Something to Read.” (pp. 75-79.) (9) 
Chronicles, ‘‘The Past—What Has Been 
Done?” (pp. 70, 71; 79; 84; 91-96.) 
(10) The Prophets—The Future: What 
Is To Be Done?” (pp. 97, 98.) (11) Ps. 
3. Hymn. (12) Acts, Contest and Game 
—‘A Slogan Contest.” (Give each one a 
cardboard key. At opposite ends of room 
pin a‘‘book” cut from cardboard, or have 
one drawn on cardboard. Blindfold 
women and let them try to pin keys on 
books. On her key each should write the 
amount she pledges for the translation of 
religious books. Program may end with 
game—passing on the magic key. 


“The Treasure Shelf 6 
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Chapter 4, The Compass. 


Visualization: Large circle drawn to 
represent dial of compass, the four car- 
dinal points being marked by large cap- 
ital letters which serve as directional in- 
dices as well as initials, thus:—Need of 
God. Experience in right living. Spir- 
itual riches. Way of life in Jesus Christ. 
The pivot is labeled ‘‘ Methods” and the 
needle “‘Christian Teacher.” 

Hymn, “Have Thine Own Way.” 
Opening remarks, (based on p. ror.) Roll 
Call, answered with definitions of what 
Religious Education is or is not. (pp. 
101-107.) Brief explanation of compass 
as magnetic instrument, its chief points, 
etc. Compass every child needs is Reli- 
gious Education, the four directions in- 
dicated in diagram being those toward 
which his soul must be pointed. The 
Magnet is Christ;- needle pointing that 
way, the Christian teacher, the latter’s 
work resting on certain methods which 
we will call the Pivot. Christ, the 
Great Teacher, left us His method in three 
words: Come (to see), Tarry (to learn), 
Go (to serve). (1) Come (John 1:38, 30: 
Heb. 4:16; Isa. 55:3; Rev. 22:17.) Sing 
one stanza of ‘‘I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say.” (2) Tarry. (John 14:16; 15:5, 
1; John 3:6; Acts 1:4.) Hymn, ‘My 
Lord and I.” (3) Go. (Matt. 10:5-7; 
28-19; Luke 10:36, 37.) Hymn (one 
stanza only) of “Ye Christian Heralds, 
Go, Proclaim.” (Sentence prayers should 
follow each of these parts.) The Needle 
—The Christian Teacher. (a) Need of 


consecrated teachers. (pp. 106, 107; 
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LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of pages between any pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
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Splendid Spring Cruises. The Medi- 
terranean, Palestine, Egypt, Europe. 
Sailings March and April. Also 


A Great Christian Cruise 


sailing June 15th, 1928. 
ducted. Dr. W. H. Geistweit, 
Visiting Azores, Lisbon, Greece, 
Roumania, all Palestine, Egypt. Price from 
$695.00. “Also European Extension to Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, England and 
Scotland. Special European Tours. Write 
today for complete itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EUROPE 
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116, 117. (b) Need of well-trained 
teachers. (pp. 114, 115.) (c) Of open- 
minded teachers. (pp. 115-117; 139.) 
Of national teachers. (pp. 123-138.) 
Song, “‘In the Secret of His Presence.” 
The Pivot—Methods. (pp. 108-114.) 
Have p. 112 read aloud. Follow with 
short Bible story dramatized by primary 
pupils or juniors. Song on p. 139 to tune 
of ‘Stand Up for Jesus.” 


Chapters 5 and 6—A Twentieth Century 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Hymn, “Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah.” Leader’s remarks to the ef- 
fect that all are pilgrims on the Way 
toward Tomorrow, finding some adven- 
tures in other forms as Bunyan’s Pilgrim. 
(1) The Light at the Wicket Gate—in- 
structions for the way, as devotional. 
(Luke 10:25-29; 36, 37; Matt. 9:16-22. 
Also text on pp. 191, 192. Show sketch of 
an old-fashioned gate in wall, surmounted 
by lanterns.) Hymn, ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, 
in Love.” (2) The Hill of Difficulty— 
First Obstacle: (a) Ignorance (p. 146); 
(b) Lack of necessities (p. 146); (c) Non- 
Christian View Points (p. 153); Hymn, 
“Open Mine Eyes.” (3) Further Obsta- 
cles—mentioned briefly by leader, in 
passing: (a) Valley of Humiliation at 
the little we have done for fellow pil- 
grims; (b) Slough of Despond—reali- 
zation of amount of help needed and the 
few who respond; (c) Doubting Castle— 
questioning whether the little we can do 
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is worth while; (d) Giant Despair— 
conflict with indifference, lack of funds, 
etc. (Sketch of hills and valleys for last 
two topics—simple as on cover of last 
January’s “‘Chronicle of the Land of 
Adventure.”) (4) Advice of Goodwill— 
to continue in face of all odds. (Matt. 
7:14; 2 Tim. 3:14; Luke 18:1, etc.) Solo, 
“Tm a Pilgrim.” (5) Enchanted Ground 
—widening interest in others, motive 
power of Christianity underlying all. 
(pp. 147-162.) (6) Delectable Moun- 
tains on edge of Enchanted Ground: (a) 
Health. (pp. 163, 164-168, 169, 172.) 
(b) Refuge. (pp. 168, 169, 170, 171.) 
(c) Rescue. (pp. 173, 174; 175-1793 
179, 180.) (d) New Freedom for Women. 
(pp. 181-187.) (e) Peace. (pp. 192-202.) 
(f) Cooperation. (pp. 202-220.) Sketch 
of Mountains ahould be shown with this 
topic.) Hymn, “So Let Our Lips and 
Lives Express.” (8) At the Gate of the 
City Beautiful (most elaborate sketch 
here). Special Ills and their Cures: An- 
ger, weariness, worry, care, unrest, sor- 
row, poor judgment, ignorance and fear. 
(Suitable scripture passage for each.) 
(9) The King of the Celestial Country. 
(p. 221, last paragraph, through p. 222, 
given as a reading. Hymn, “Hail to the 
Brightness of Zion’s Glad Morning.”’ 


Pageant Material 


Those looking for pageant material, 
will be interested to learn of an effective 
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DID YOU RECEIVE ONE OF THESE CHECKS? 


During the fiscal year 1926-1927 a total of 1,653 
checks were mailed to 940 annuitants of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society. The total 
sums so distributed amounted to $118,589.66. 











You too can receive an annuity check twice a year, 
the amount of the check varying according to the 
amount of your gift and your age at the time the 
annuity agreement is issued. Rate of income ranges 
from 4 to 9 per cent in single agreements and from 4 
to 8.3 per cent where two lives are involved. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, for complete infor- 
mation. All correspondence treated in strictest 
confidence. All gifts on the annuity plan are care- 
fully invested until the death of the annuitant when 
the net remaining principal is devoted to the pur- 
poses of the Society. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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Follow That Urge to See the 
Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 


See Japan, a miracle of loveliness. China, 
her ancient cities. Manila,a bit of old Spain 
in a tropical setting. You touch at Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. 

Here is a new vacation at small expense 
Roundtrip fare to Manila via Japan and 
China as low as $750 per capita (Include 
Honolulu if you choose.) First cabin ac- 
commodations and meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World. Liberal 
stopovers at any port. 

You sailona magnificent President Liner. 
Broad of beam and steady. Luxurious and 
expertly served. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
(via Honolulu) and Round the World. 
From Boston and New York fortnightly 
sailings via Havana, Panama and California. 
From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fort- 
nightly sailings for New Y ork and Boston. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two 
weeks from Seattle for Japan, China and 
Manila. 


For complete information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N./Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Christmas pageant given at the Atchison 
Baptist Church under the direction of its 
author, Mrs. R. W. Ramsay. Typewrit- 
ten copies can be secured by writing to 
Mrs. R. W. Ramsay, care First Baptist 
Church, Atchison, Kansas. It was pre- 
sented at the prayer meeting preceding 
Christmas and made a profound im- 
pression. 


www 


IN AN AGRICULTURAL district, eighteen 
miles from Puebla, Mexico, lies the little 
town of Tlatenanga, where we have made 
some interesting contacts in our Lord’s 
name. Our center is the home of a man 
whose beautiful Christian life made his 
neighbors want to know his God. One 
woman with a sick baby was afraid to 
let me go into her house for fear I would 
cause some calamity to her family, but 
was persuaded to let me see the child. 
It improved with the medicines I left her 
and I was much surprised to find her 
with the babe at the hospital a few days 
later. She stayed with the babe until 
it was entirely well, attended our services 
and is telling her village that they are 
mistaken about the evangelicals.—F. L. 
Meadows, Puebla Baptist Hospital. 





1,000,000 GIDEON BIBLES 
Distribution to be concluded June 30 


Results unquestionable. Testimonials furnished. Funds 
solicited. $1 places Bible in any U.S hotel Write 


The Gideons, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
18¢ oats bavetiatte. OLDand 
NE AMENT. Modern 

Bible study tat tw vision —deepen: 

religious life. Begin now Descriptive Beer, 
ature free. ALL Begs med 7Sc each. 
S or more to oi Ss, 60c each. 


The American Institute of Seased Literature 
The Giniversity of Chicago * Dept. 459° Chicago, Lil. 













For your EASTER COMMUNION 
Individual Cups 


Does YOUR Churchusethis 
sanitary method? Send for 
Catalog and Special Offer at 
prccec o — Pierre 36 
crysta asses, up. 

Outfits on trial. Bread and Collection Plates. 

Tnomas Communion Service Co. Box 547 Lima, Ohio 
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Best” for Young and Old—Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
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Foreign Missionary Record 


MARRIED 
Mr. E. E. Sowards and Miss Genevieve Sharp, 
a of Bassein, Burma, at Bassein, on December 


SAILED 

From New York, November 16, on the A quitania, 
Mrs. A. C. Phelps, for Burma. 

From New York, November 18, on the Lancastria, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Bahrs and two children, for 
Burma. 

From New York, November 26, on the Arabic, 
Miss Edna Oden, for Belgian Congo. 

From New York, December 7, on the Aquiiania, 
Miss Grace Lewison and Miss Ethel E. Nichols, for 
Assam. 

From New York, December 7, on the Leviathan, 
Mrs. H. I. Frost and daughter, for Bengal-Orissa. 

From New York, December 10, on the Andania, 
Mr. J. Howard Whitt, for Burma. 

From New York, December 17, on the Alaunia, 
Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Brock and two children, for 
Assam, 

From San Francisco, January 4, on the Shinyo 
Maru, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Giedt and two chil- 
dren, for South China. 

From New York, January 14, on the Majestic, 
Rev. H. W. Kirby, M.D., for Assam. 

From New York, January 14, on the Republic, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Armstrong, for Belgian 
Congo. 

ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. Wheeler Boggess, of Ramapatnam, 

South India, in New York, on November 25. 
iss Ida- M. Bare, of Shaohsing, East China, in 
New York, on December 12. 

Miss Emma L. Geis, of Moulmein, Burma, in 
New York, on December 20. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. C. King, of Sona Bata, Belgian 
a ag in New York, on January 1. 

Mr. S. V. Hollingworth, of Rangoon, Burma, in 
New York, on January 9. 

BORN 

To Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Myers, of Rangoon, 
Burma, a daughter, December 20. 

To Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Wakeman, on furlough 
from Belgian Congo, a daughter, December 28. 

To Rev. and Mrs. P. J. McLean, Jr., on fur- 
lough from East China, a son, January 13. 

DIED 

Mrs. Emma L. Coldren, retired missionary of 
Bengal-Orissa, in Hillsdale, Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 7. 

Rev. Henry Ware Hale, retired missionary of 
Burma, in Savannah, Georgia, on November 27. 

James Robert Whitaker, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Whitaker, of Pyinmana, Burma, on November 
28. 

Mrs. Elbert Chute, retired missionary of South 
India, in Ceres, California, on December 6. 

Mrs. A. K. Gurney, retired missionary of Assam, 
in big ee California, on December 7. 

Rev. J. Proctor, D. D., of Shanghai, East 
China, in Shanghai, on December 8. 

Miss Mabel E. Bovell, of Suifu, West: China, in 

Burlington, Iowa, on December 31. 


Answers to the Bible Questions 


. Joshua. 

. Hebrews. 

. Elisha. 

. John, who lived to be nearly a 

hundred. 

5. I. Thessalonians. 

6. Saul. 

7. Jeremiah; he wrote the Lamenta- 
tions. 

8. For the seven churches of Asia; 
Rev. 1:4. 

9. Obadiah, Philemon, 2 John, 3 John, 
and Jude. 

10. Jericho; Deut. 34:3. 


or or. 


The Wicker Tours have a number of 
attractive tours for the spring and sum- 
mer, both to Palestine and Europe, and 
if you are contemplating a tour abroad it 
will be to your interest to write The 
Wicker Tours, Richmond, Virginia, for 
itinerary. 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor's assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, Sa ger 
work, etc. The aim isa 7 cen knowl 
the Bible, practical methods, and the spi 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 
J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President. 
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FOLDING ORGANS 
28 Styles. Beginning with 
Style A We Guarantee. Send 
for Catalog. Makers of the fa- 
mous 3 and 5-ply Oak Cases. 
SILHORN BROTHERS 


e Chicago, itt. 
299 N. Wells St style O 








The Book of Remembrance 


The Book of Remembrance for 1928 
differs materially from its predecessors. 
It has 440 pages, and is intended not only 
to continue the prayer-calendar idea, but 
to provide for each day a succinct state- 
ment concerning achievements and needs 
on the field which is the subject of 
prayer for the day. The scripture refer- 
ences are the suggested daily readings 
for the International Sunday school les- 
sons. The birthdays of the workers are 
published in a separate list. For each 
day in the year the handbook gives the 
name and location of some Baptist mis- 
sionary or educational organization, in- 
stitution or field; a concise description of 
the nature and problems of its work; 
names of its workers; striking facts or 
field stories; a request for prayer on be- 
half of some phase of its work; a scrip- 
tural reference; a significant event in 
missionary history of which that day is 
an anniversary, and the year in which 
it occurred; a list (at the back) of the 
workers whose birthdays fall on that 
day. This sufficiently indicates the value 
of the handbook for daily use in the 
family, and also for reference. As the 
Log in January, 1926, and the Calendar 
in January, 1927, brought the home and 
foreign fields to the users, so this new 
Book of Remembrance enables our people 
to follow the missionaries in their fields 
throughout the year. Attractively gotten 
up, the price has not been increased, 
though 25 cents is far from covering the 
cost, in the hope that a very large edition 
may be called for. 
work was involved in the preparation 
and edition of this compact little volume, 
which, we heartily commend. 








A vast amount of 
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